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Several weeks ago 
—December 6, to be 
exact — TELEPHONY 
discussed the value 
of more cooperation 
in the telephone industry at this particular 
time. The point was emphasized that, in 
view of general political conditions affect- 
ing the public utilities, it was important 
that the Bell and Independent groups strive 
for more harmony for their own protec- 
tion and the welfare of the telephone busi- 

ness committed to their management. 

Being more vulnerable than the local 
connecting companies identified with the 
this 
“better cooperation” applied especially to 


Independent group, suggestion of 





the Bell group. As its own leaders admit, 
the Bell organization is more likely to be 
injured by a hostile political movement 


to harass the telephone in the same fashion 


A Re NR 


the electric power interests have been at- 
tacked. 


It can serve itself best by treating the 





local companies fairly and establishing 


closer cooperation between the two groups. 
* . * * 


Apparently the Bell company serving the 
Pacific coast states -holds similar views, 
as the magazine issued by the Pacific Tele- 
ohone & Telegraph Co. recently published 
in article warmly praising the work of 
ts Independent connecting companies and 
iving them full credit for their share in 
upplying telephone service to the public 
‘n that section of the country. 

“There are 373 different telephone com- 


wo & 


anies in the Pacific territory,” says the 
"0 ‘acific Telephone Magazine, “but, regard- 
loss of the flag flying over the building, 
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PACIFIC BELL FOR COOPERATION 
WITH LOCAL COMPANIES 


the same spirit of courteous and efficient 
service prevails within.” 

Not many years ago, before telephone 
cooperation made a beginning, the Bell 
would not have even recognized the exist- 
ence of an Independent company by such 
a public acknowledgment. The change in 
feeling is encouraging, and should be pro- 
moted still more—until, in fact, all con- 
necting companies are accorded fair treat- 
ment in every way. 

x * * * 

The article in question says the average 
citizen speaks of “the telephone company,” 
without thinking of the corporate name, or 
distinguishing between Bell or Independ- 
ent, and asks why this is. 

“Because service is uniformly good,” the 
article goes on in reply. “Because, no 
matter what house flag flies over the build- 
ing, no matter what sign is on the door, 
inside will be found men and women with 
the same spirit of courteous service, the 
same understanding of their responsibility 
to the public for an essential utility. 

“This has not always been so. Time 
was when there were many telephone com- 
panies in the public mind, many kinds of 
service, many viewpoimts and policies.” 

“es 6 

Speaking ot the former days, the article 
discusses the changes that have come, and 
as it sheds an interesting light how one 
Bell company regards its relationship to 


local companies, we quote in part: 


Subscription— 10 Cents a Copy 
$3 a Year U. S., Cuba and Mexieo 
$4 Canada, $5 Other Countries 


“The expense and 
inconvenience of dual 
telephones were en- 
dured in the Pacific 
territory, as else- 
where, for nearly 25 years in the process 
of learning that a service used solely to 
put one party in personal communication 
with another must be common to all users, 
if it is to be fast, economical, convenient 
the 


and universal. The transition t 


present state of harmony and cooperation 
was neither painless nor speedy. Mutual 
confidence came slowly. 

The inevitable and difficult problem of 
eliminating costly duplications in plant and 
service followed. Major operations were 
necessary and vast sums were required in 
the process of creating efficient single units 
of the former dual plants. 

But by this time the partners in the in- 
dustry held a joint objective—to provide 
an efficient and economical telephone ser- 
full 


only the complete cooperation and mutual 


vice—and _ its achievement required 
confidence that came with the elimination 
of competition. 

* *” * * 

“And so we reached the period in tele- 
phone history, about 1915, when improve- 
ments in the art began in real earnest, 
when speed of service and transmission 
were all to be vastly improved because of 
the fuller understanding between the part- 
ners (meaning Bell and Independent com 
panies). 

It was not competition in the business 
that brought about the uniformly good and 
economical telephone service of today; it 


was elimination of competition, because the 
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passing of that harmful situation permitted 
and encouraged cooperation of Bell and In- 
dependent resources in developing a better 
way or-a better thing for the service. 
Without competition, there has been an 
exchange of ideas, a broadening of thought 
and viewpoint on both sides. 

Instead of ceaseless effort to get most 
of the new business and, if possible, a part 
of the competitor's under the old, the two 
groups began a campaign of mutual help- 
fulness that has never ended, and the phe- 
nomenal expansion and improvement in the 
industry since that change of spirit are 
sufficient proof of its wonderful benefit.” 

* * aK * 

All of which may be accepted as true, 
but the days of competition in the tele- 
phone business deserve recognition for one 
thing. It was competition that hastened 
the growth of the telephone and brought 
service to the smaller towns and farms 
years before it could have possibly been 
furnished by the Bell interests which were 
devoting their efforts to supplying the 
large cities. 

Capital for investment in the telephone 
business—which was regarded then as a 
strange experiment—was hard to find, and 
naturally the Bell concentrated on the big 
centers of population where money could 
be more easily raised. Competition pro- 
vided service everywhere, but economics 
eliminated competitive conditions when the 
public demanded only one telephone ser- 


vice for each community. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 


South Dakota Telephone Association, 
Cataract Hotel, Sioyx Falls, January 
13, 14 and 15. | 

Minnesota Telephone Association, Ho- 
tel Lowry, St. Paul, January 27-29. 

Nebraska Telephone Association, Lin- 
coln, Hotel Lincoln, February 10-12. 

Oklahoma Utilities Association, Okla- 
homa City, March 10, 11 and 12. 

Texas Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Fort Worth, Texas Hotel, 
March 17, 18 and 19. 

Iowa Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, April 7, 8 and 9. 

Indiana Telephone Association, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 6 and 7. 

Up-State Telephone Association of 
New York, Seneca Hotel, Rochester, 
May 20 and 21. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone & Traf- 
fic Association, Hotel Penn Harris, 
Harrisburg, May 26, 27 and 28. 

Kansas Telephone Association, 
Sunflower Hotel, Abilene, June 2-4. 


The 








- In conclusion, the Bell magazine pays 
this tribute to the Independent companies: 
xk *k * 


“Whether the sign on the central office 
building in Pacific territory is Bell or con- 
necting, there are no differences of opinion 
as to those things that are good for the 
advancement of the industry. Connecting- 
company service meets the rigid test of 


the telephone-using public, or the phenom- 
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enal growth in business and the public 
commendation of recent years would not 
have occurred 

These sound and harmonious conditions 
are the results of fair dealing and of the 


mutual confidence and respect that have 


grown with the years of increasingly 
close and helpful contacts. Connecting 


companies are no longer independent of 
the Pacific company, nor is the Pacific 
With the 
universal interconnection that now exists, 


company independent of them. 


the problem of the one has become the 
problem of the other, and without com- 
plete understanding and a fine spirit of 
cooperation no satisfactory solution of our 
mutual difficulties would be possible. 

The Pacific company and its connecting 
companies have combined forces to render 
the best possible telephone service by mak- 
ing business office practices, public con- 
tacts and telephone methods in general so 
sound and fundamental that the customer 
obtains the satisfactory and efficient ser- 
vice which, by tradition, is an obligation of 
That this effort has been 


successful is proved when both Bell and 


the industry. 


Independent are referred to as ‘The Tele- 
phone Company.’ ” 
x ok * * 

Among their New Year’s resolutions, all 
the Bell associated companies might in- 
clude one agreeing to adopt the coopera- 
tive spirit so well described by their Pacific 
Coast ally. It would help stimulate the 


telephone business all over the country. 


Metallic Rural Telephone Lines in Kansas 


Progressive Development of Rural Telephones in Kansas and Analysis of Con- 
ditions Affecting It—Present Conditions and Trend of Service and Equipment— 
Paper Read at Fall District Meetings of the Kansas Telephone Association 


By Harry N. Faris, 


Technical Engineer, United Telephone Co., Abilene, Kans. 


Rural telephony in Kansas dates back 47 
years to 1883, when a three-party, grounded 
built to connect the Knowles- 
Morelead Ranch, south of Haddam, with 
the Home State Bank in Washington and 
the Morrow Haddam. 
Knowles being a full generation ahead of 
his time, this line was torn some 
two years later when the ranch race track 
was also ploughed up and his Home State 
Bank “reorganized” into the present Wash- 
ington National. 

Other sporadic attempts to establish 
rural service in the 80s met with the same 
result and, aside from private lines, there 
were no rural telephone systems, as we 


line was 


ranch store at 


down 


know them today, operated out of any of 
the Pioneer Bell exchanges. 

From 1894 to 1898, the early Independent 
exchanges did not develop new territory 
but were built in competition to existing 
Bell ‘plants. About 1898, Independent de- 
velopment started in the smaller county- 
seat towns; and some two years later, or 
at the beginning of the new century, rural 
line and village exchange development was 
under way in Kansas, starting some four 
to six years later than in older agricultural 
states. 

By this delay, Kansas was able to start 
with the superior “bridging” system and 
all lost time was soon made up, for in six 


short years we find our present rural de 
velopment practically completed with most 
of the building crammed into an intensive 
three-year period from 1902 to 1905. 

To get a correct view of Kansas agricul- 
ture at this time, let us remember that 
while the 19th century brought the rail- 
roads and started great developments in 
agricultural machinery, yet as _ regards 
town-to-farm transportation and communi 
cation, there had been little change for 100 
years prior to the closing decade of the 
last century. 

But as the 80’s brought the self-binder 
and the steam thresher, as implement im- 
provements, so in the early 90’s some 
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genius produced a two-wheeled cart to sell 
for $10, and this for the older people, and 
bicycle for the 
saddle transporta- 


the safety 
marked the passing of 


youngsters, 
tion in Kansas. The two-wheel cart as 
against the more buggy 
made practicable the idea of rural free de- 
livery of mail which with the daily paper 
was the real cause of the sudden and nearly 
overwhelming demand for rural telephones. 

So it should be that the’ 
rural telephone came at a time when the 
farm dollar possessed the greatest purchas- 
when the 


expensive also 


remembered 


ing power in its history and 
motor car, all-weather roads, the parcel 
post, rural high schools, farm lighting, run- 
ning water, ice boxes and radio receiving 
sets were as yet unknown. Of these eight 
major additions to rural life, at least five 
or six will be found in connection with 
the average Kansas farm home, while thou- 
sands have all of the eight items mentioned 
and in addition a much higher and more 
costly grade of farm machinery than ever 


before. With these eight major additions 


- since the coming of rural free delivery and 


the telephone, the latter haS almost lost out 
in bs contest with the more expensive 
additions to farm life. 

To the present farm generation the tele- 
phone is not new but is old and receives 


but scant consideration. It has remained 
unchanged for 30 vears and we older tele- 
phone people know it has remained un- 
changed, except in minor details, for more 
Thus while the rural mail 


carrier has long since discarded his two- 


than 50 years. 


wheel cart for a closed motor car, and re- 
ceives 2% times what he formerly did, for 
fewer hours of work, the rural telephone 
is the same grounded line system of 1883; 
and in many communities only the tele- 
phone is still trying to operate at practi- 
cally its original annual cost. 

During this period farm taxes have in- 
creased from two to three-fold. When his 
telephone was installed, the Kansas farmer 
could pay his taxes and half of his mort- 
gage interest with the sum he now pays 
for taxes alone; and most of the increased 
tax items he has voted upon himself while 
almost denying his telephone service the 
right to live. 

In some cases the cooperative lines, built 
25 to 30 years ago, have been worn out 
ind practically abandoned to commercial 
companies which have found them an ex- 
ensive and:almost disastrous gift. 

Lines built by commercial companies 30 
Cars ago were rarely or never started at 
ates of less than a dollar-a-month, for 
round return service, in a day when that 
ollar had practically twice the purchasing 
power in material and labor which it pos- 
esses today. Most thoughtful telephone 
nen could not see their way clear to estab- 
sh rural service at a dollar-a-month, and 
referred to undertake switching at low 
ites rather than ownership of the lines 

ith rates below $1.50—and subsequent de- 
clopments have proved them right. 
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So during the past 30 years commercial 


companies have continued at rates around 
$1.50 per month, being unable to collect 
because 
competition with 


more for ground return service 
they were in economic 
neighboring mutuals that were cutting their 
service to a $1.00 or $1.25 standard, al- 
though with subscriber-furnished batteries 
and contributions toward maintenance, mu- 
tual rates will usually be found higher than 
those of 


commercial companies. It has 


been generally conceded for the past 15 

















‘“‘We Must Get it Over to Our Rural Pa- 
trons,” Says Mr. Faris, ‘“‘That for Every 
50 Cents Spent for Telephone Service, They 
Can Save One Dollar’s Worth of Car Ex- 
pense, to Say Nothing of Other Benefits.”’ 


years that $1.50 covers only the bare cost 
of rendering ground return rural service. 
This has been looked upon as a minimum 
for rural fur- 


rate service with battery 


nished and all equipment serviced. 

In too many cases, economic competition 
with low-grade switched service has also 
made $1.50 the maximum rate as well as 
the minimum, and such in fact is the gen- 
eral condition today. Commercial com- 
panies are simply giving the best service 


Too 


the practice of the 


they can afford to render for $1.50. 
many are following 
mutual companies, and are grading rural 
service down to the price received rather 
than maintaining it at its former standard 
when the lines and equipment were new. 


Most 


are liberal with battery power—are in fact 


commercial companies, however, 
trying to make it offset impaired line con- 
ductivity. They are also replacing worn- 
out transmitters and receivers and replac- 
ing rusted-out ground rods, while the pure- 
ly mutual with 


owned instruments are doing nothing at all. 


companies, individually- 


With such the following picture is all 
too common: Rusty ground rod, inside-to- 
line wire connections unsoldered and cor- 
roded, trahsmitter 25 years old and croak- 
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ing feebly instead of talking; battery two 
to three years old, and receiver cap held 
twine or in cases by an 


sock ; 


of long distance service without repeating, 


on with some 


ancient telephone wholly incapable 
and usable for local connections only by 
shouting. This instrument is just as likely 
as not serving a director, as mutual com- 
panies of this type select for directors 
those good at keeping down expenses, and 
such are not likely to spend a dime on 
their own service. 

Start to question this director about his 
telephone service, and he dismisses you 
with the statement that he hardly ever uses 
the telephone-box himself; that living only 
three miles from town on a good road, he 
just jumps in the car and gets there in less 
time than he could fool with the telephone. 
As to talking to other people in the coun 
try, the rest of the patrons keep up their 
batteries and boxes so poorly that he again 
finds it more satisfactory to jump in th 
car and go see the fellow instead. 

Mrs. Farmer speaks up that she can't 
gad about the country while her bread 
burns and that she sure wishes these tele 
phone boxes could be fixed up. The hus 
band then admits that it would be a nice 
thing for the woman if the telephone ser\ 
ice could be s& she could hear better, but 
with markets coming over the radio and 
the flivver handy for running errands, he 
considers the telephone far from 
tial. As for this crazy proposal to rais¢ 
the rate from $12 to $18 with batteries fur 


nished, telephone service just 


essen 


“ain’t worth 
no such money,” and if the rate is raised, 
his box will be the first to come out 

Telephone people know this picture is 
not overdrawn but that it is to such people 
that the management of many mutual lines 
has been surrendered. The only question 
is: How long will commercial companies 
in neighboring towns wear out their lives 
and resources trying to do something their 
mutual neighbor has already given up? 

This mutual director has abandoned his 
telephone service without realizing it 
Whereas his father, a generation ago, used 
this same old telephone to almost com 
pletely avoid horse and buggy trips and for 
social contacts and as a joy to his family, 
his flivver-minded son and heir is wholly 
passing up the economic value of quick and 
inexpensive communication and _ doesn't 
have time, even with improved tools, to 
do as good a job of farming as did his dad 

The average “mutual farmer” does not 
realize that the difference in value of the 
telephone service he has so nearly aban 
doned, and that he might just as well be 
having, represents a dollar and cents loss 
of many, many times the increased cost of 
real service. 

The foregoing is not overdrawn but is 
the real picture of Kansas rural telephony 
with commercial companies trying to give 
good service at rates at which mutual com 
panies have allowed their properties to rust 


out and rot down, but at which many are 
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still 
with nine lives, by using the flivver in place 
of the telephone. 


hanging on like the proverbial cat 


To such a deadlocked situation the com- 
ing of rural electrification is not an un- 
mixed blessing, for it promises to force 
the issue and turn the telephone business, 
including the rural lines, over to telephone 
people. Many telephone people do not want 
to inherit the rural line mess surrounding 
their exchanges, but 
that all other having 
will ultimately be up to them to take over 
rural 


such should realize 


methods failed, it 


service also as an obligation they 
owe to their city patrons to furnish a com- 
plete service. 

The general failure of the switched line 
idea has indeed been a disappointment to 
commercial telephone people. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been spent on 
educational campaigns and switcher dem- 
onstrations of the requisites of rural tele- 
phone service. All have been wasted, for 
even the most elementary instruction as to 
the necessity for line conductivity and in- 
sulation has not bestirred the switcher lines 
to cut brush and remove high joints, but 
has been as so much water on a duck’s 
back. And while the commercial com- 
panies are still wasting time waiting for 
mutuals to tire of their spent service, or 
are wasting both money and time trying to 
teach them the essentials of telephone serv- 
ice, comes a new element which in older 
telephone states has forced the issue and 
turned the telephone 
telephone people. 

When the present rural lines were built, 
rural electrification and transmission lines 
between towns were practically unheard of, 
and we know of no community in Kansas 
where metallic rural lines were built in the 
beginning. secure 
service at lowest possible cost, the former 
generation would have considered 
metallic The air and the earth, 
being then alike free from short distance 
disturbance, the only real 


business over to 


In their eagerness to 


never 
circuits. 


deficiency of 
ground return service was “crosstalk” on 
long parallels. This was cheerfully ac- 
cepted, and is still being accepted although 
constantly becoming more obstructive as 
transmission becomes less uniform due to a 


mixture of poor and good lines and 
instruments. 

Standard transmission cannot often be 
drowned out or made unintelligible by 


crosstalk from a parallel ground return 
line, but crosstalk from a good line and 
instrument is frequently strong enough to 
drown out weak transmission, coming from 
a distance, ar from a nearby poor condi- 
tion telephone. Inconvenient as 
rural crosstalk is, it alone would probably 
have been slow. to create a demand for 
metallic rural service; but with the ad- 
vent of inter-town and rural power lines, 
the ground return, crosstalking 


jine or 


line en- 
counters further disturbance which renders 
conversations unintelligible to a greater or 
less degree. 
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| SAFETY DOCTRINES. 


By Joun ‘A. BRACKEN. 
Petromortis? 


When one is tempted to warm 
up the motor of an automobile in 
a small garage with the doors 

| tightly closed, just think of “Petro- 
| mortis” or carbon monoxide poi- 
| soning which lurks in the fumes 
| of the burned gases from the mo- 
| tor’s exhaust pipe. 


| The gases which come from the 
| exhaust pipe have undergone 
chemical changes, have been split 
up so to speak, the hydro-carbon 
uniting for the most part with the 
oxygen of the air in the mixture 
and forming carbon monoxide and 
carbon dioxide. The latter is car- 
bonic acid gas, in which nothing 
can live. 


Carbon monoxide is no less 
deadly, and besides there is the 
nitrogen from the air, which will 
suffocate as well, unless it min- | 
gles with the outdoor air freely. 

These three gases coming from 
the motor exhaust pipe in the con- 
fined space of the small garage 
with the closed door, would very 
soon vitiate the atmosphere in the | 
garage to a point where asphyxia- | 
tion of a person therein would | 
result. 

| 





The only safe and sure way to 
avoid this danger is to open wide 
the doors of the garage before | 
starting the motor of the automo- | 
| bile, and to keep them open until | 
| the car is driven out into the open | 
air. 











So long as city patrons only were served 
by such power lines, the power companies 
in Kansas were willing to go the limit in 
trouble and expense to avoid and correct 
inductive interference on ground return 
rural lines. With the coming of commis- 
sion regulation, the power companies were 
required by delegated legislation to con- 
tinue this policy; but commissions, in their 
sense of justice, have gradually receded 
from the position of placing the whole 
burden on the power company and now 
require reasonable cooperation on 
their part, not requiring them to make 
metallic lines out of a rusted-out grounded 
lines with poles inadequate to support a 
doubled load. 


~ 


only 


wire 
held ac- 


Their being 
under no obligations to care for more than 


Power companies are being 


countable for parallels only. 


parallel sections has led to overdoing the 
repeating coil or inductive coupling idea 
whereby the first section of the telephone 
erounded, is 


line, 


operated inductively 
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coupled to an isolated metallic section and 
that in turn, at the end of the parallel, 
coupled back to a ground return line. 

Side spur additional re- 
peating coils and the completed mess rarely 


lines call for 
leaves the ground return service as good 
introduced into 
the plant extreme complication and ringing 


as it was before. It has 
difficulty and has placed delicate apparatus, 
subject to lightning injury, in pole boxes 
out in the The 
scheme is generally unsatisfactory. 


rural territory. whole 
Knowing their contributions were doing 
but little good, power companies have been 
growing more and more reluctant to make 
them and have adopted the principle of 
avoidance of induction so far as possible. 
Thus they have passed up good routes and 
have taken inferior ones to avoid parallels, 
only to find people on these avoided high- 
electric service. 
built 
phase two-wire lines and have used insu- 
lating transformers thereon, only to have 
power users demand three-phase service. 


now clamoring for 
In other 


ways 


cases they have single- 


Then they have built three-phase, delta- 
connected lines for power users and city 
loads, knowing the cost of tapping rural 
customers to arrangement would 
be almost prohibitive and that what they 
should be building was a four-wire dual- 
voltage line. 


such an 


With such a line, rural cus- 
tomers can be inexpensively tapped to 6,600 
volts from the fourth neutral wire to. any 
of the three phases, while the three-phase 
wires are still carrying 11,200 volts for 
city and power loads. 

If such a dual voltage line be operated 


with its neutral point grounded at the 
plant, it is only necessary to use 6,600- 
volt insulators on all four wires, as that 
is the highest potential to earth. Static 


delta and un- 
Y-connected power lines, are 


almost unknown; and when he is allowed 


troubles, so 
grounded 


common on 


to “ground the neutral,’ the power man’s 
millenium has arrived. 
Theoretically such grounding of the 
power Circuit neutral should not seriously 
affect parallel return telephone 
lines, but in practice grounded power lines 
are more than noisy as wun- 
grounded power lines of the same phase-to- 


phase voltage and parallel. 


ground 
twice as 


For such rea- 
sons, the power system in Kansas is largely 
operated with 
grounded Y 


delta-connected or un- 
circuits, thereby retarding 
rural electrical development to protect and 
keep alive the ground return telephone line 
of 30 years ago. 

Most of the states having held that the 
ground return telephone line is a relic of 
yesteryear and not entitled to protection, 
some power companies have been growing 
restless and eager to see the issue settled 
by the Kansas Supreme Court. 

With some 93 per 
rural lines out of 


all Kansas 
magneto plants - still 
operating ground return, it would appear 
that the should not 
attempt to declare the grounded rural lin 


cent of 


power companies 
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non-standard. Similar conditions have not 
prevented legal power victories in 
states and, as the situation now is in Kan- 
sas, there is no reason why either the power 


other 


or the telephone interests should 
lot of money determining 

Proper practice in telephone and power 
matters was agreed upon nearly ten years 
ago between the engineer of the Bell Sys- 
tem and of the National Electric Light 
The’ Bell System did not 
attempt to defend the ground return line 
but agreed with the 
“Ground return 


waste a 
the issue. 


Association. 


power people that 
should not be em- 
ployed.” In return for this concession, the 


lines 


power people gave up the idea of using 
single-phase spurs from three-phase cir- 
cuits and other practices, which though 
attractive and economical to them, tend to 
disturb even metallic telephone circuits. 

So long as telephone people in Kansas 
claim protection for ground return lines 
and demand contribution therefor, they can- 
not gracefully require the power company 
to refrain from practices surrendered in 
other states to immunity from 
grounded line interference; and in some 
cases, it would be worth much more to the 
telephone company to have the power com- 
so operated than to have it make 
money contributions against actual 
parallels. 


secure 


pany 
small 


Recognizing these conditions, the Kansas 
Public Service Commission desires to make 
it possible for Kansas telephone companies 
to introduce real metallic circuit service 
on rural lines, which now are or may be- 
come affected with inductive interference. 

They recognize that the previous system 
of securing a few miles of wire and a flock 
of repeating coils to take care of the actuai 
parallel is not the correct engineering solu- 
tion; and that the telephone company, in- 
stead of establishing a messed-up mixture 
of ground and metallic patrons on the same 
line, should make the circuit full metallic 
with balanced line wires and the ground 
used for protective purposes but not, for 
talking. 

This means that no side spurs can re- 
main ground return and merely coil-coupled 
to the metallic circuit. Neither can any 
common return schemes, or 


“groundless 
grounds,” or any similar makeshifts of the 
past be employed. For honest-to-goodness 
full metallic, rural service, with grounded 
service offered optional as heretofore, a fair 
initial rate may be filed. 

In allowing such rate to be filed, the 
commission is relying on the fact that in 
Kansas metallic service cannot and will not 
he generally sold unless conditions are such 
tiat good ground return service cannot be 
rendered. That there is no incentive for 
the telephone company to put on a sales 
campaign for rural service at $2 when good 
ground return service can be rendered at 
$1.50, is readily shown by an analysis of 
the present $1.50 rate: 

Che standard rate for rural switching 
service in Kansas is 50 cents per month. 
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For another 25 cents per month, any of 
the larger telephone companies will rent 
the switcher subscriber a telephone with- 
out batteries and will maintain such 
telephone when brought to the central 
office. this 


also 


Comparing set-up with the 
usual $1.50 rate, we find a pair of dry cells 
per year at 60 cents, and their placing and 
the maintenance of 


ground rod would reasonably 


station wiring and 
amount to 
another 60 cents per year, or a total of 
10 cents per month for batteries and sta- 
tion maintenance on the subscriber’s prem- 


ises. This leaves 65 cents of the standard 





YOUR ONE JOB. 

Do a little more, and do it a little bet- 
ter than the boss expects. It’s all right 
to suggest changes and improvements in 
the business after you have made a suc- 
cess yourself; but first buckle down and 
make a success of just one job—your- 
self. You can’t grow without working. 

I have always heard about “easy 
money,” but I have never seen any of it. 
All the successful men whom I know 
are dynamos for work. They may have 
ugly dispositions and other failings, but 
they are all great workers. 

Men who get their money through 
speculation or inheritance usually lose it. 
The really big men of America have 
won their spurs by doing what they 
didn’t want to do when they didn’t want 
to do it—Roger W. Babson. 





$1.50 rate as the charge for the single line 
wire. 

This single wire need only be kept some- 
where “between and earth,” for 
which purpose, on single wire lines, some 
But 
on changing this to a two-wire line, we at 


heaven 
17 to 20 poles per mile are sufficient. 


once have to keep two wires off the ground 
instead of one; also have to do 
something many times as difficult—to keep 
the two separate from each other 
throughout all spurs and ramifications of 
the circuit. 


and we 


wires 


No economy in poles results as the 17 or 
20 poles per mile are no longer sufficient 
and this number must be doubled to keep 
the two wires apart, for short-circuits re- 
sult in complete service interruptions, re- 
quiring immediate trips to the country re- 
gardless of roads and weather, whereas 
formerly a “cross” between two separate 
rural lines merely gave such lines double 
rings without depriving anyone of service 
while repairs were being made. 

It is, therefore, apparent that with one 
wire doing the job at 65 cents, no company 
would rush to double investment and 
quadruple maintenance for an additional 
charge of but 50 cents. The cold, hard 
fact remains that even with the second wire 
initially furnished by the power company, 
we still need all of the 50 cents per month 
to care for increased depreciation and main- 
tenance on pole lines, transpositions and 
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the expensive two-wire drops which it is 
necessary to maintain for all-metallic 
circuits. 

It would seem, therefore, that since the 
telephone company is no better off than be- 
fore, contribution by the power company 
of the extra wire for actual parallels might 
continue to be insisted upon, at least until 
the power companies are ready to set their 
house in order by removing single-phase 
spurs and doing all other things provided 
in their “joint general agreement” with the 
Bell System. 

It is believed that most power companies 
still be 
extra wire for actual parallels, seeing that 
last getting an im 
proved service, and that the great educa- 
tional campaign necessary to sell metallic 
service in Kansas is at last 
Upon the telephone company—with or 
without contribution—devolves the 
duty of giving the real metallic 
circuit service and the transmission main- 
tenance that should go with it, to the end 
that the patron may become a boosting mis- 


would willing to contribute the 


the subscriber is at 


under way. 
solemn 
patron 


sionary for good service and use his in 
fluence to have it made more general. 

It should be clearly understood that only 
code-ringing, metallic magneto service is 
contemplated. 
ice, 


Common battery rural serv 
so common in the eastern states, is 
practically unknown in Kansas; 
dial service with 
lective ringing. 


likewis« 
eight- 
Nor 
especially anxious to start any 
luxe rural until the 
idea has been 


or ten-party se- 


should any one be 
of these de 
services metallic line 
sold. 

While Kansas now has a high develop- 
ment of low-grade, rural service, 93 per 
cent ground return in magneto plants, it 
should be our object to grade up the serv- 
ice without reducing the development or 
the number of rural telephones in service 
In other states where the grourfd return 
system has been branded as non-standard 
and too speedily abandoned, serious shrink- 
ages in development have occurred. 

We must get it over to our rural patrons 
that for spent for better 


telephone service, they can save $1 worth 


every 50 cents 
of car expense, to say nothing of the other 


benefits from restoring telephone service 


so that it means as much to them as to 
other business people with like capital 
investments. 


When this been done, we shall have made 
at least a constructive start toward the big 
task of giving the rural telephone a 
place in our national telephone system. 


real 


Kansas Telephone Convention to 
Be Held in Abilene in June. 

Definite announcement that June 2, 3 and 
4 will be the dates for the 1931 annual 
convention of the Kansas Telephone Asso- 
ciation has been made by Secretary A. R. 
MacKinnon of Topeka. It will be held 
in Abilene with headquarters at the new 
Sunflower Hotel, which will be completed 
and opened this spring. 








Company Rehabilitates Entire System 


Rundown Property in Wood Lake, Minn., Operated for Years at Insufficient 
Rates, Taken Over by Capable Management Under Certain Specified Condi- 
tions—Commission Approved Rates and Rehabilitation Immediately Started 


The Wood Lake Telephone Co., with an 
exchange of 210 subscribers, located at 
Wood Lake, Yellow Medicine county, 
Minn., on the line of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railway, operated for the past 
20 years at very low rates. The income, 
not being sufficient to provide a satisfactory 














Contracts and agreements were entered 
into. Application was made to the railroad 
and warehouse commission for approval of 
the purchase and sale, and the new rates; 
80 per cent of the subscribers signed the 
petition. This case was presented to the 


commission by the Minnesota Telephone 




















A Street Corner in Wood 


when the inevitable 
for the replacement 
stockholders 


depreciation 
time 


reserve, 


arrived of its 
property, the decided to 


rather than to continue business. 


sell 


The property was for sale for several 
months, but no buyer cared to make the 
purchase and invest the necessary amount 
for rehabilitation. A stockholders’ com- 
mittee interviewed Bert Kleaver, manager 
of the Redwood County Rural Telephone 
Co., whose company operates most of the 
exchanges in Redwood county east of 
Wood Lake, and offered to sell the Wood 
Lake property. 

Mr. Kleaver, being a telephone man of 
many years’ experience and knowing the 
costs of rehabilitation, and also the operat- 
ing costs, named a price for the purchase 
of the exchange but told the committee 
that his company would buy only under 
the following conditions: 

That the subscribers would be willing to 
pay the same rates as paid by the sub- 
scribers of the Redwood County Rural 
Telephone Co. throughopt its exchanges, 
and that at least 60 per cent of those 
affected by the increases would petition the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Commis- 
sion for the required rates; these rates to 
become effective on the first day of the 
month following the rehabilitation. 


70 poles taken from the streets and avenues 
of the village, and 40 miles of wire, and 
300 10-pin arms were removed from the 
poles. 

The accompanying iliustrations show a 
corner on the main street in the village of 
Wood Lake—Main street and Avenue 
“A”—before and after the removal of the 
poles, with the old type construction. The 





new method of twin drop distribution in 

















Lake, Minn., Before and After Removal of Overhead Telephone Wires. 


Association, and after due consideration the 
commission approved it. 

Mr. Kleaver immediately put a crew of 
men to work, and installed 7,000 feet of 
various sized cables from 15 pairs to 100 
pairs ,with 17 terminal distributing points 
in the village. The new main frame was 
installed with a capacity of 300 lines. All 
cable was placed underground throughout 


the village. After the cutover there were 











Twin Drop Wire Distribution in Village of 


Wood Lake, Minn., After Rehabilitation of 
Plant Was Completed. 
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the village is shown in another illustration. 
All subscribers’ were inspected. 
Where necessary, changes were made and 


stations 


everything was placed in first-class 
condition. 
This purchase adds the Wood Lake ex- 


change to the system of the Redwood 
County Rural Telephone Co., which now 


operates exchanges at Redwood Falls, Bel- 
view, Echo, Vesta, Wabasso, Walnut Grove 
and Morgan. 

Mr. Kleaver has received many compli- 
mentary letters from the business men oi 
Wood Lake regarding the improvement of 
the telephone service within their village f 


Police Dogs @hase Man Up Police 
Telephone Box Pole. 
Joseph Giordano, a street department em 
ploye of Roselle, N. J., one day recently 
laughed last at two vicious police dogs that 
barked first. Chased around a block by) 
the barking dogs, Giordano, who had been 
sent out to collar them and take them to the 
dog pound, spied a pole and scrambled up. 
Halfway up the pole, he discovered that 
the pole held a police box. Lifting the re- 
ceiver while the dogs snarled in protest, he 
asked police headquarters for assistance. 
A motorcycle patrolman arrived with a riot 
gun, shot the two dogs and rescued him. 


Ml 


jat 


by 


ip. 
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Our Association and What It Meansto Us 






Why Every Exchange Owner in State Is Vitally Interested in the Condition 
of Every Other Exchange in Kansas—What Association Means to the Member 
Companies and How to Use It—Address Given Before Fall District Meetings 


By Samuel Tucker, 


President, Kansas Telephone Association, Pleasanton, Kans. 


The problems which confront us and 
which affect all of us must be solved if we 
continue to give to the public and to our- 
selves that which is justly due. 

In a considerable portion of Kansas there 
has been a slowing down of business, and 
most of us are compelled to be judicious 
in any plan of expansion at the present; 
but the problems that must be solved will 
be with us until they are solved. Some of 
them will be several years in solution, and 
will be with us only too long after this 
depression has passed. 

Many are inclined to look upon the tele- 
phone business from the same angle as 
other lines of business, which is a serious 
error. For instance, if a subscriber desires 
to use electricity, he just snaps on the light 
or fan, and no one else in the community 
knows anything about it. If they desire 
to use gas or water, it is the same. Ii 
they desire to mail a letter or take a train, 
they are not dependent upon a neighbor 
doing the same thing, for the condition of 
the service affects each one singly. 

But if they telephone, then another per- 
son, and sometimes many, are affected. 
Whether it is in the exchange in which 
they live or an adjacent exchange or far 
away, there are always two or more per- 
sons affected; and if there is any varia- 
tion of the service, it is commented upon 
at the time when they talk. 

Then again, the value of telephone serv- 
ice lies in the number of telephones con- 
nected, not only to that particular exchange, 
but the entire number of telephones availa- 
ble to that telephone in the entire country ; 
with this condition in mind—that of wuni- 
versal service. The condition of each tele- 
phone exchange, and operating conditions 
in each telephone office, in our = state 
eventually affects all of us, for our sub- 
scribers receive impressions of good or bad 
service regardless of where it is. In fact, 
the moral value to the telephone public as 
a whole is affected by the grade of service 
given in every telephone 
Kansas. 

The switched rural line that is poorly 
maintained is a detriment, not only to the 
veneral service on that exchange but to a 
relative extent to every one anywhere with 
whom they undertake to hold a telephone 

onversation. And this service with poor 
pots in it gives the telephone industry a 
.0r comparison in the minds of the gen- 
ral public as compared with other public 
utilities. 

Therefore, the owner of every telephone 


exchange in 


exchange in Kansas is vitally interested 
in the condition of every other exchange 
in Kansas, for if a lot of telephone ex- 
changes have poor spots in them, then the 
public gets the idea that the telephone busi- 
ness as a whole is irregular. The general 
public does not know where the trouble is, 
but we get the benefit of public judgment, 
and our business is harmed. 

With this condition in mind, I hope the 
time will come when the Kansas Public 

















“Il Wish,” Says President Tucker, ‘‘We 

Might Make It the Ambition of the Kansas 

Telephone Association That Every Ex- 

change in Kansas Should Give a Fair Grade 

of Service and Receive in Return a Fair 

Remuneration for its Investment § and 
Services.” 


Service Commission will establish mini- 
mum standards of construction and opera- 
tion which shall be applied to all telephone 
‘service in our state. It will be the sal- 
vation of the small company and _ its 
subscribers. 

Since the public has available the auto- 
mobile, electricity, radio, daily papers and 
other innovations, telephone service will be 
used less, especially in the small exchanges, 
unless it can compete and give a better 
value in the struggle for the public’s dollar. 

Experiences in the past prove that com- 
petition for the public’s dollar creates new 
conditions. For instance, a few years ago 
the railways, interurban lines, coal business 
were supreme in their particular lines, and 
quite often. they were indifferent to the 
feelings of the public. They feared no 
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competition, but now they are begging for 
a chance to live. 

The public does not count the cost when 
new innovations come along, and I can 
assure you that the telephone business must 
do its utmost if it is to hold its position 
in public opinion as to a public value. | 
do not believe the telephone business in the 
past has received all of the dollars to which 
it is entitled on account of too many bad 
spots; other lines of business have received 
that part of the public’s money to which 
we were entitled, and which by our peculiar 
condition we have lost. 

The extension of electricity over Kansas 
will cause the one-wire telephone service 
to be condemned by the public on account 
of the noisy condition. I believe that dur- 
ing the hext ten years most of rural Kan- 
sas will receive electricity. The following 
extract from a local newspaper clipping 
shows the rate for this rural electricity 
and the cost per mile of building this line 
to these farmers: 

“The minimum rate for these farmers, 
if they use less than 30 kilowatts, is $4 per 
month, and the rate for current above 30 
kilowatts is the same as in Parker. 

The cost of making these new lines is 
estimated at $1,000 per mile.” 

The price per month is $4.00 or over. 
This shows that the farmer has the money 
for what he desires. 

In the smaller telephone exchanges of 
Kansas a better class of construction must 
take the place of the present grounded 
service for both exchange and local toll 
service. Many thousands of dollars in 
money will be needed to care for this com- 
ing demand by the telephone public. -This 
in turn will call for more income to meet 
the démand for return on the investment, 
additional taxes, depreciation and obso- 
lescence. 

Can you sell your subscribers the same 
as this electric light company has done, 
when you offer them a better service for 
more money? Or will you give. up the 
ghost and sell out? 

There are other questions to solve: 

What are your rights on the county and 
state highways when they are improved? 

What are your rights along the high 


ways when it becomes necessary to build 


a high line in your vicinity? 

Have you made any move to file an ade- 
quate rate for metallic service? Or do 
you know what rate is adequate for your 
exchange ? 

Are the taxes you pay in line with the 
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“WHO IS WHO” AND “WHOSEITS” 
By Miss Anne Barnes 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa 


A haughty-looking, daintily-dressed littke woman paused in the doorway 
of church last Sunday, before entering. Nothing unusual, if that were all. 
But it was not. I would have had no reason for writing this article if the 
incident had closed with the pause. 

“One must be easily irritated, or else have cause for great provocation, 
who can stand in a church entrance and frown like that,” I thought. 

Still wearing the frown, she hurried down the aisle, threw her velvet 
coat on an empty bench directly behind one in which were seated a nicely 
dressed man and boy, evidently her husband and son, and two other occupants 
of the bench, very poorly dressed. With a petulant jog of the elderly man’s 





frown. 


thrown her precious coat. 
her the coat? No, she did not! 


the crowded condition. 


fortably between her two men. 





elbow, she wedged herself into the seat between the two men. 

They both seemed very attentive to her, but she would not let go of that 
She made it more evident, when the usher who had used such poor 
judgment in seating people, passed down the aisle. 

As the church filled very fast, it soon became necessary for the usher 
to seat five persons of a group, all large people, on the bench where she had 
Did she sweetly turn and ask the usher to hand 
Was it not bad enough having two dowdy 
women sit on the bench with her, without being crowded with that coat? 
The usher could be responsible for its safety! 

She sang, and bowed her head during prayer, with the rest of the congre- 
gation, including the two shabbily-dressed women on her bench, and the five 
big ones on the bench behind, holding their coats over their knees to relieve 


The minister talked about “Choked Channels.” 
The old fellow sitting next to the pretty 
velvet coat was very careful not to press against it. 

Morac: It is better to be a “Whoseit” in church on Sunday morning than 
try to impress folks that you are a “Who is Who.” | 


The small woman sat com- 





























taxes paid by other companies and other 
local property? 

Do you know what your plant is worth? 
How much you have invested? And do 
you have an adequate accounting system? 

These questions can be discussed at con- 
ventions in a limited way, but they cannot 
be properly threshed out. It is only by 
the use of the secretary’s office of the 
Kansas Telephone Association, where the 
cooperation of Kansas companies is cen- 
tered, that these questions will be settled. 

All of the larger telephone companies in 
Kansas are members of the Kansas Tele- 
phone Association, and they make it pos- 
sible for this association to become a 
greater power than any single company 
could exert. There are a number of small 
companies which are not members, and 
some of them are not very successful in 
filling the telephone demand in their ex- 
change area. This situation can be reme- 
died by the owners of these exchanges in 
the same manner that other telephone 
properties have improved their exchanges. 

I wish we might make it the ambition of 
the Kansas Telephone Association that 
every exchange in Kansas should give a 
fair grade of exchange and toll service, 
and receive in return a fair remuneration 
for their investment and services. 


While I have mentioned the smaller ex- 
changes as having the poor spots, when I 
come to think of it, I remember that many 
larger exchanges have the same afflictions ; 
and it will take an all-together pull to 
eliminate our poor spots to bring the tele- 
phone business in Kansas to a par with 
other public utilities. 


May we all pull together under the lead- | 


ership of our secretary for a better tele- 
phone business in Kansas. 








A Traffic Chief’s Thoughts at 
Beginning of a New Year. 
By Miss Booster. 

We operators, along with people in other 
walks of life, can undoubtedly profit by 
taking a personal inventory before the New 
Year is far along. No matter how hard 
we have tried to succeed in our chosen 
work, a detailed check-up will reveal room 
for improvement. None of us is perfect, 
and we must remember one thing—the suc- 
cessful man or woman is one who con- 
stantly strives to attain perfection, even 
though this can never be fully realized. 

All of us are not equal in ability, but 
those of average ability often rise above 
those of exceptional endowments. Why? 
Because they fully utilize their capabilities 
and do a 100 per cent job, while some of 
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their more talented co-workers are only 
doing a 50 per cent job. 

Haven’t we sometimes seen a green girl 
come into the office who has, perhaps, 
amused us by her ignorance of things per- 
taining to the work and yet in a few 
months has become more efficient than 
some of the girls of more experience? 

The success of the green girl did not 
necessarily indicate that she was brighter 
than her sisters of longer experience, but 
it probably was the result of working a lit- 
tle harder—of taking her job more seriously. 

In becoming telephone operators, we 
have chosen a job that demands the utmost 
in alertness and attention to duty. Tiny 
lamps, visuals, clicks, and tones, play a 
very important part in the handling of our 
traffic; and we must be capable of instantly 
recognizing their significance. 

Failure to see a single flash of a super- 
visory signal may mean the difference be- 
tween a satisfied customer and a servere 
service criticism. Just as an engineer, pi- 
loting his express train along highways 
of steel, has to be ever on the alert for 
signals, so must we, as engineers along the 
highways of copper, watch our signals. 

Another prime requisite in operating is 
courtesy. The Good Book says: “A soft 
answer turneth away wrath: but grievous 
words stir up anger.” How true this is! 
Just as true today as it was thousands of 
years ago. An operator who is always 
courteous, even in the face of difficulties, 
has gone a long way toward making a suc- 
cess of her work. Even an exacting “old 
crab” can be mellowed by the proverbial 
“Voice with a smile.” 

Successful operating also necessitates 
speed. If we make every move count and 
observe the proper operating practice, this 
will not be hard to attain. Haven’t we 
noticed that the swiftest operators are usu- 
ally the ones who appear to accomplish 
their work with the least effort? 

Speed, therefore, is the result of accu- 
rately following each step of the operating 
routine in the proper sequence. 

Our attitude toward other employes in 
our own office, and in distant offices, also 
figures largely in our success or failure as 
operators. This fact is so obvious that 
very little reference to it should be neces- 
sary. However, unless we watch ourselves 
carefully, we sometimes fall into a mental 
state that retards our progress, in addition 
to making us disagreeable to others. 

Above all, we should avoid bickering and 
arguing with other operators. While it 
is highly desirable that all traffic should 
be handled in the proper manner, we should 


_not be too hasty in criticising other oper- 


ators for slight inaccuracies. After all, 
we must be willing to give and take, to a 
reasonable extent. Making a mountain out 
of a mole hill will not benefit the service. 

For the year 1931, now beginning, let 
us take as our standard, this resolve: 

“Today, and every day during the year 
I will do my best.” 

















Here and There in Telephone Work 





P. B. X. Operating Current Supply ; 
Temperature (Cont’d.) 
By JouHn A. BRACKEN. 

Water freezes at a temperature of 32 
degrees Fahrenheit, or zero degrees Cen- 
tigrad, but when sulphuric acid is mixed 
with water, this mixture does not freeze 
so readily. 

The electrolyte of a fully-charged P. B. X. 
storage battery having a specific gravity 
ranging from 1.250 to 1.300, will not freeze 
in a temperate climate, for the temperature 
necessary to freeze electrolyte of this spe- 
cific gravity ranges between 90 and 100 
degrees below zero Fahrenheit. However, 
as the battery becomes discharged, the 
electrolyte approaches more nearly to water 
and the nearer it becomes to water, the 
higher will be the temperature at which 
the liquid freezes. 

The chart shown in Fig. 1 graphically 
represents the temperature at which elec- 
trolyte of different specific gravity will 
freeze. The vertical column of figures 
along the left side of the chart denotes the 
temperatures. The figures preceded by 
(+) sign indicate temperatures above zero 


Fahrenheit, while those preceded by a 
minus (—) sign indicate temperatures 
below zero. Thus + 40° means 40 de- 


grees above zero, while —40° means 40 
degrees below zero. The horizontal line of 
figures at the bottom of the chart repre- 
sents the specific gravities. 

The chart ranges from the temperature 
at which water will freeze down to the 
temperature at which a fully-charged bat- 
tery will freeze. In using this chart, pro- 
ceed as follows: 

Suppose it is desired to determine at 
what temperature a battery will freeze 
when its specific gravity is down to 1.200, 
find 1.200 at the bottom of the chart, then 


follow the vertical line from 1.200 up to 
where it crosses the curve drawn across 
the chart. 

Where this line intersects the curve, 
follow the horizontal line to the left until 
it intersects the vertical line at the left 
side of the chart. The horizontal line, in 
this case, will be found to intersect at 
minus 20 degrees Fahrenheit. Conse- 
quently, a battery in which the specific 
gravity of the electrolyte tests 1.200 will 
freeze at 20 degrees below zero. 

It will be seen from this chart that a 
battery having a specific gravity of 1.175 
is in danger of freezing at temperatures 
of zero or slightly below. Low tempera- 
tures will not harm a P. B. X. storage bat- 
tery provided the electrolyte does 
freeze. It is true that the battery capacity 
(output) drops as the temperature drops, 
but this does not indicate permanent dam- 
age because the capacity will be recovered 
when the battery is again warmed up. 

A battery in which the electrolyte has 
been frozen solid usually represents a com- 
plete loss. The expansion of the solution 
as it solidifies causes the plate active ma- 
terial to loosen from the grids. The ex- 
pansion will generally crack the cell jars 
and the separators will be badly damaged. 

If a battery is kept in a proper state of 
charge, there is very little likelihood of its 
freezing. 


not 


Methods of Stepping Poles and 
Reasons for Extra Steps. 
By Ray BLarn. 

Have just finished reading B. C. Bur- 
den’s engineering data in the December 27 
issue Of TELEPHONY and enjoyed it very 
much as I have all previous data shects. 
They all contain a wealth of good infor- 
mation, put up in such a manner which 

makes them under- 
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standable and of 
benefit to everyone 
will take the 


time to study them. 


who 


I wish to comment 
on the method of 
pole stepping as de- 
picted in Fig. 7 and 
compare it to a pet 
method of mine. The 
method shown by 
Mr. Burden is, I be- 
lieve, considered 
standard in the Inde- 
pendent field but I 
do believe the other 
method has some 
features worth con- 
sidering. 


225. 1-290 1279 «1300 








Chart Showing Freezing Points of P. B. X. 
Electrolyte at Different Specific Gravities. 


With Mr. Bur- 
den’s method the first 
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Battery 























Fig. 1. Method of Pole-Stepping Using Two 
Steps Near Ground. 


and only wood pole step is three feet from 
the ground; the first iron step is six feet 
and the second iron, 7% feet. When a line- 
man starts to climb this pole, he reaches the 
first iron step with his left hand and, unless 
he is an exceptionally tall man, he cannot 
reach 7% feet to the second iron step with 
his right hand before he 
with his right foot on the wood step. 


raises himself 

One can readily see that the man is in a 
twisting strain and if it is sleety, or his 
shoe soles are slick, there is the possibility 
of his getting a hard fall. 
the reasons it is so difficult to keep linemen 
from using hooks on stepped poles. 

Now take the steps directly opposite 
each other 31%4 feet below the cable ter- 
minal; they are all right for a man to 
stand on if he is using a belt and safety, 
but the trouble-shooter or the lineman 
hooking up only one drop to a terminal, 
does not always want to take time to put 
on a belt, even if he has one with him. So 
means should be provided for him to hang 
on the pole and do this small amount of 
work ‘with some degree of safety. 


This is one of 


The accompanying photograph, Fig. 1, 
shows a pole stepped in a manner some- 
what as I believe it should be. It has one 
wood step placed about three feet above 
the ground. Then 6% feet the 
ground are two iron steps, placed directly 
opposite each other. About one foot above 
and on the same side as the wood step is 
placed another iron one. 

Steps are placed three feet apart on a 
side from this point up until we reach the 
two placed directly opposite about three 
feet below the terminal. 


above 








The idea of placing the two steps oppo- 
site each other six feet from the ground is 
to permit the lineman, when starting to 
climb the pole, to grasp one in each hand 
and retain his balance while he lifts him- 
self to the first wood step. Fig. 2 indi- 

















Fig. 2. 
Use of Two-Step Arrangement. 


Starting to Climb Pole, Showing 


cates how a lineman generally uses this 
feature when starting to climb a stepped 
pole. 

What actually happens when a short line- 
man starts to climb is that he grasps the 
iron steps, one in each hand, places his left 
knee against the pole and lifts himself until 
he can place his right foot on the wood step 
without doing the split. After he gets his 
right foot on the wood step, he can easily 
reach the next iron step with his right 
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Some may wonder why the step at the 
side of the cable terminal and the one just 
below the messenger ? 

The one on the side of the terminal is 
for a lineman to step on if it is necessary 
to mount a cable car from this pole, and 
the one near the cable is intended as a 
handhold and is supposed to eliminate the 
temptation of using the cable instead. 

This method of pole stepping I have de- 
scribed may appeal to some, while others 
may prefer the method outlined by Mr. 
Burden. Few linemen will like either, but 
it is necessary to have the terminal and 
other poles climbed frequently, stepped to 
prevent them being ruined by hooks. The 
manner in which they are to be stepped 
must be decided by the powers that be, 
but it should be done so as to permit a 
comfortable working position on the pole 
with the greatest degree of safety possible. 


One Practical Answer to Question 
of “How Is Business?” 

How is business? That is the popular 
question of the day. Here is one answer, 
supplied by F. M. McEniry, general com- 
mercial superintendent of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. and published in the De- 
cember Wisconsin Telephone News, the 
company’s monthly magazine for employes: 

“On January 1, 1925,” says Mr. McEniry, 
“51 per cent of the families in Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. exchanges had _ telephone 
service. 

“On January 1, 1930, 59 per cent of 
the families in Wisconsin Telephone Co. 
exchanges had telephone service. 

On November 1, 1930, our company had 
8,073 more telephones in service when com- 
pared with January 1, 1930, and with your 
help new business is being added every 
day. 

Employes of this company have contrib- 


hand, then elevate one with his left, and “uted substantially, through the ‘All Em- 


climb up with ease. 

Personally I prefer the use of two wood 
steps placed between the ground and the 
first two iron steps, as this makes two easy 
steps in climbing and is easier on the line- 
man’s breeches. 

The reason for placing the two iron steps 
as high as 6% feet is to prevent anyone 
walking past the pole from running into 
them, while the idea of using only one 
wood step is supposed to prevent children 
and other unauthorized parties from climb- 
ing poles and perhaps getting injured. 

It will be noted in Fig. 1 that there are 
three steps in a row 18 inches apart, and 
that just below the terminal the top one 
has a much longer head than any of the 
rest. This arrangement is to permit the 
lineman without a belt to stand on the 
lower step, hook his knee over the one 
with the long head and his ankle back of 
the second one and work with ease, com- 
fort and safety without a belt, Fig. 3. The 
long head on the top step is to avoid the 
possibility of his knee slipping off as is pos- 
sible with the ordinary step. 


ploye Sales Plan,’ to the growth of our 
business this year. More and’ more the 
combined efforts of employes of this com- 
pany are aiding people generally to realize 
the economies and the convenience and the 
desirability of telephone service as an im- 
portant necessity. 

We have had 110,757 more out-of-town 
messages during the first ten months of 
1930 as compared with the same period of 
1929. Why have we more out-of-town 
messages this year than last year? One 
reason is the speed of service. Among 
other reasons is a growing recognition of 
the economy in the cost of out-of-town 
service as compared with letter writing. 
Studies of the cost of writing letters have 
been made by various individuals and con- 
cerns, which reveal the fact that the aver- 
age cost of a 100-word letter is slightly 
over 47 cents. 

More and more as our customers appre- 
ciate the speed, accuracy and economy of 
out-of-town service, as compared with 
other methods of communication, will our 
business grow. 
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As you visit with your friends and ac- 
quaintances the information given above 
will do two things: 

1. Establish confidence in the minds of 
others that our business is better than last 
year; and this should be a contribution 
toward a general better mental attitude 
toward business improvement. 

2. ‘All Employe’ effort toward dissemi- 
nation of information regarding the cost 
of letter writing as compared with the use 
of long distance service as well as the speed 
and convenience of out-of-town service, 
will be a contribution toward a further 
growth of our business. 

Your contribution toward the sale of 
telephones for exchange service can be 
easily supplemented by dissemination of in- 
formtaion concerning letter writing as com- 
pared with use of long distance service.” 


South American Countries Con- 
nected with 13 European Countries 

Through arrangements recently concluded 
with the German postal authorities, tele- 
phone service between three South Amer- 
ican republics and 13 European countries 
was inaugurated on December 19 by asso- 
ciated companies of the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp. operating in South 
America. A new radio-telephone service 
between Buenos Aires and Berlin is the 
basis of the new extension of international 
telephony. 


The International Telephone & Tele- 








graph radio telephone station at Buenos 
Aires is now connected to the German 
Reichspost stations near Berlin. This 
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Fig. 3. 
Steps Instead of a Belt and Safety. 


Working on Pole, Using Three 


brings into contact subscribers in Argen- 
tina, Chile and Uruguay and _ telephone 
users in Germany, Danzig, Finland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Norway, Poland, Italy, Luxem- 
burg, Holland, Sweden, Czechoslovakia. 
Switzerland and Denmark. 

















Dial Operation for Suburban Network 


Seven Small-Town Exchanges Surrounding Fort Wayne, Ind., Placed on 
Automatic Operating Basis by the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co.—Semi- 
Automatic Operation Used for the Eighth Community—Economic Features 


By E. L. Gaines, 


Trafic Superintendent, Home Telephone « Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


The Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., has recently con- 
verted a group of its exchanges in small 
towns surrounding Fort Wayne, to Strow- 
ger dial operation. This progressive com- 
pany has for a number of years, studied 
the application of dial operation to small 
towns and rural communities, and its latest 
step toward the more complete mechaniza- 
tion of its properties indicates its convic- 
tions in regard to automatic operation. 

It is convinced, both from its own ex- 
perience with full automatic operation of 
the telephone system in the city of Fort 


to convert the remaining small exchanges 
under its jurisdiction in this general area 
to the dial system. 

The plan of operation for the network 
can be outlined briefly as follows: 

All local traffic for each exchange 
equipped with dial apparatus is handled on 
a strictly dial basis. Calls originating 
from these small dial centers, destined for 
small surrounding towns still on a manual 
basis and in most cases owned by other 
companies, are obtained by the subscriber 
dialing a certain digit or digits, which con- 
nects him through to the manual operator 


ing the plug of her dialing cord into a 
jack leading to Fort Wayne dial equip- 
ment, she dials the desired number. 

Calls originating in Fort Wayne destined 
for any of the small dial centers are han- 
dled in exactly the same manner—the digit 
0 being dialed by Fort Wayne subscribers 
to secure the suburban operator, as is the 
case with outside subscribers. 

Calls between the small dial centers are 
completed in the same way by the subur- 
ban operator, except, of course, that she 
dials the proper number to give her the 
dial equipment in whatever small dial cen- 





Strowger Semi-Automatic Equipment at Kimmell, Ind., Illustrating New Sectional Type of Mounting—225—Line Unattended Dial Ex- 
change at Roanoke, Ind., with Power Board and Ringing Equipment in Left Foreground. 


Wayne and from its observance and study 
of the results which other companies have 
had in converting their small exchanges to 
dial operation, that this system offers the 
most satisfactory means of furnishing 
modern service to small localities as well 
as large. 

The general scheme of the newly-con- 
verted dial network includes eight towns. 
located at distances from ‘Fort Wayne 
ranging from seven miles up to 40 miles. 
Seven of these towns are under full auto- 
matic operation, while one is under semi- 
automatic operation with control of con- 
nections vested in a manual center some 
nine miles distant. 

One of the seven full automatic ex- 
changes—New Haven—has been converted 
tc this form of operation for approximate- 
ly two years. The highly successful ac- 
count which it has given of itself during 
this period, was one of the factors influenc- 
ing the decision of the telephone company 


at the desired town, who completes the call 
in the usual manner. 

Calls from these small manual towns into 
the dial centers are dialed over the con- 
necting trunks by the manual operators, 
whose positions are equipped with dials for 
this purpose. Tickets are made out for 
both incoming and outgoing calls by the 
manual operators of the connecting com- 
panies, except in cases where free service 
exists, and the fees are split with the Fort 
Wayne company on whatever basis has 
been prearranged. 

Calls originating in the dial centers to 
telephone-users in Fort Wayne, are ob- 
tained by the calling party dialing 0 for 
the suburban operator. This connects the 
party to the two-position suburban board 
at Fort Wayne which handles all such 
calls for this network. This operator 
makes out a ticket, on which are entered 
the time the call is originated and when the 
conversation*is completed, and then, insert- 
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ter has been requested, through which she 
completes the call by dialing the called sub- 
scriber’s number. 

It might be mentioned here that the 
tickets made out for these interurban calls 
are very simple, showing the date, the 
operator completing the call, the calling 
party, the called party, together with the 
“connect” time and “disconnect” time so 
arranged that a simple subtracting opera- 
tion gives the “elapsed” time, for which 
the subscriber is charged. The time is not 
stamped, but is written in by the operator, 
who has merely to glance at an electrically- 
operated clock, which shows the time in 
hours, minutes and tenths of minutes. 

There is also a space which indicates 
when attempts were made to complete con- 
nections that were at first busy, or didn’t 
answer. Such tickets are placed in a 
“delayed” pile, and are worked on at fre- 
quent intervals until the called party is 
secured. The calling subscriber is then 
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called back, and the connection completed. 

A space is also provided to indicate 
whether or not the call is “collect.” While 
a number of the intersuburban calls are on 
a free basis, the majority are “charge” 
calls. All free service is on a dial basis. 
The charges for “charge” calls from 10 
cents to 60 cents, for either three or five- 
minute periods, depending on the distance 
of the call. Also, there is a differentiation 
made between station-to-station calls, and 
person-to-person calls, similar to current 
toll practice. Overtime is charged for on 
a pro-rated basis. 

The one exception to the foregoing de- 
scribed plan of operation is at Kimmell. 
This is a Strowger semi-automatic ex- 
change, and all connections are set up by 
the regular manual operating force at Al- 
bion, located some seven miles distant. No 
addition to the operating force was found 
necessary to handle this work. Telephone- 
users at Kimmell still use their former 
magneto telephone instruments. 

Upon ringing the operator in the usual 
manner by turning their generator cranks, 
they are connected through to the manual 
board at Albion by the operation of their 
line switch. Upon giving the operator the 
desired number, she dials back over the 
same trunk, setting up the call by means 
of the semi-automatic equipment at Kim- 
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freed from that call, the ringing being done 
automatically if the line is free, or busy 
tone. being returned to the calling sub- 
scriber if the line called is busy. 

Calls to surrounding small manual ex- 
changes are set up in the same manner as 
local ‘calls by the operator at Albion, the 
connection being completed by the manual 
operator at the small exchange called. In- 
coming calls to Kimmell from these sur- 
rounding towns are set up by the Albion 
operator in the same manner as calls of 
local subscribers. Calls from Kimmell to 
Fort Wayne are dialed by the operator at 
Albion using Fort Wayne dial equipment. 
Calls from Kimmell to the other dial cen- 
ters are passed to the two-position subur- 
ban board by the operator at Albion, to be 
completed in the usual manner as has been 
described. 

It will be noticed from a study of the 
accompanying diagram, that between cer- 
tain towns there is free service, while be- 
tween others there is a toll charge. These 
represent the actual conditions which ex- 
isted between these various centers when 
the change to automatic operation was 
made and the network formed. As yet no 
attempt has been made to formulate these 
various relationships on a basis of actual 
cost of completing the connection under the 
new conditions. Later on studies will be 
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to note the number 
of local operators 
that has been re- 
lieved by the auto- 
matic equipment in 
this network, since 
this factor of ex- 
pense is a vital ele- 
ment nowadays in 
the financial suc- 



































cess of any small 
exchange or group 
of small exchanges. 
With rapid and ac- 
curate service de- 
manded for 24 
hours of every day 
by small communi- 
ties, the problem of 
furnishing this at 
a profit has become 

















one of the most 
difficult to be faced 
by telephone com- 
panies. Since only 
enough dial appa- 
ratus need be sup- 
plied to handle the 
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General 
Network. 





Schematic Arrangement of Fort Wayne 
The Trunks are All Two-Way Operation, and the (T) 
or (F) Means Either “Toll” or ‘Free’ Service Between Towns. 


maximum load, and 
since this appa- 
ratus is on duty to 
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Simple Form of Toll Ticket Used for All 
Calls Completed by the Suburban Board 
at Fort Wayne, Ind. 


its maximum capacity at all times of the 
day or night, investment in equipment can 
always be held to an economic minimum. 

At Kimmell, the change to dial opera- 
tion relieved two operators ; at Cherubusco, 
four operators; at Huntertown, four oper- 
ators; at Leo, four operators; at Harlan, 
four operators; at New Haven, six opera- 
tors; at Monroeville, four operators; and 
at Roanoke, five operators. Thus for the 
‘eight towns a total of 33 operators was 
relieved by the dial equipment. 

The two-position suburban board in- 
stalled at the Fort Wayne office to handle 
the inter-surburban calls for this group will 
require a total operating force for the 24 
hours of at least five, and probably six 
operators. To offset this addition, how- 


“ever, the toll officials have found that by 


relieving their board of all inter-suburban 
calls for this network, they have been able 
to dispense with four of their operators 
with a possibility that a fifth may not be 
needed later. 

So it can be said that the number of op- 
erators added to the force to operate the 
two-position suburban board approximately 
balances that now found unnecessary at 
the toll board, leaving the gain in operators 
displaced, at 33, the number formerly used 
for local traffic by the eight exchanges in- 
volved. It might be stated here that the 
toll calls in Fort Wayne are handled over 
a separate toll board. Long-haul toll calls 
other than calls involved in the network 
of towns described herein, are all handled 
as before by this separate toll board, which: 
the subscriber obtains by dialing “110. 
Information and complaint calls are han 
dled by the existing positions handling 
those services at Fort Wayne with no in- 
crease in personnel. 
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Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Co. 
Strowger Works, Liverpool, England 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY 
International Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., London 
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Two-Position 
Wayne, Ind., Mounted in Line with Other 
Existing Special Desks. 


Suburban Board at Fort 


In the description of the individual ex- 
changes which is about to follow, telephone 
executives will be interested in noting that 
in the whole network of eight towns, a new 
building was constructed in only one of 
them. 

At all other points, entirely satisfactory 
quarters for the dial equipment were found 
in the rear of grocery stores, banks and in 
spare rooms of already existing business 
buildings. The rentals for such locations 
are unusually reasonable, particularly so 
since with dial equipment no provisions 
need be made for restrooms, toilet facili- 
ties or any of the arrangements which are 
necessary with human operation. Also, 
with the sectional type of framework now 
being used for the small exchange dial 
equipment, the apparatus can be adapted to 
fit almost any floor arrangement which is 
available. 

The one building which was erected is at 
Roanoke. It is small, square-shaped and 
of brick construction, and due to its sim- 
plicity of design, represents a very reason- 
able investment. It is arranged for auto- 
matic gas heating, the gas company fur- 
nishing gas on a yearly basis at a low figure. 
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The building houses 225 lines of Strow- 
ger dial equipment, which at present pro- 
vide service for some 463 telephones. Self- 
aligning plunger-type line switches are 
used, with the usual selectors and connec- 
tors, and whatever special switches such as 
reverting call switches, etc., are needed for 
the local traffic. 

Five-frequency harmonic, ringing is used, 
which allows as many as ten parties on a 
line with full selective service. Duplicate 
vibrator ringing machines are provided, 
which are automatically controlled, so that 
should whichever set is in action become 
inoperative for any reason, the ringing load 
is automatically switched to the other set. 
The power control is also automatic, a 
tube-type rectifier furnishing the power to 
operate the equipment and maintain the 
storage battery in a fully charged condition. 

All supervisory signals are brought into 
the regular test desk at Fort Wayne, where 
tests can also be made on any of the ex- 
changes by dialing prearranged numbers 
over the connecting trunks. 

The dial equipment at Monroeville con- 
sists of 225 lines of self-aligning plunger- 
type apparatus. The number of subscrib- 
ers served here totals 574. The exchange 
equipment is located in the rear or the 
second floor of a bank building, the very 
reasonable rental charged for these quar- 
ters including whatever heat is necessary 
to maintain the switchroom at a moderate 
temperature. 

The ringing and power equipment is sim- 
ilar to that at Roanoke. The supervisory 
alarms are also handled at Fort Wayne by 
existing positions of the regular test desk. 

At New Haven, which has been in oper- 
ation for two years, the equipment room 
is on the second floor of a bank building. 
There are at present 565 telephone-users 
here, who are served by 250 lines of dial 
equipment. ; 

The Harlan exchange consists of 80 lines 
of equipment, which serve 189 stations. The 
switchroom is on the first floor rear of a 
bank building. 


At Leo, some six miles dis- 
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tant from Harlan, the switching equipment 
is located in the rear of a grocery store. 
This exchange consists of 70 lines of ap- 
paratus, which serve 254 subscribers. It 
might be mentioned that rural lines sur- 
rounding these small dial exchanges are 
brought in and handled automatically as 
ten-party lines in exactly the same manner 
that the urban lines are handled. 

Huntertown is now equipped with 75 
lines of apparatus, serving 253 stations. 
Here again the rear of a bank building is 
utilized for switchroom purposes. At 
Cherubusco, nine miles distant from Hun- 
tertown, the 250 lines of equipment are 
housed in the rear of the local power and 
light company offices, on the first floor. 
There are at present a total of 544 stations 
in this exchange area. 

The semi-automatic ‘equipment at Kim- 
mell totals 75 lines, and is housed in the 
rear of a milk station. The subscriber list 
approximates 134 stations. These sub- 
scribers, as described before, still use their 
existing magneto telephones, the connec- 
tions being set up under the control of an 
operator at the manual exchange of AIl- 
bion, seven miles distant. It is interesting 
to note that this added duty of setting up 
the semi-automatic 
mell, 


for Kim- 
has necessitated no addition to the 
operating force at Albion, the extra calls 
being easily handled by the present oper- 
ators. 


connections 


The item of maintenance is always in- 
teresting to those who are unfamiliar with 
Strowger dial equipment. The present per- 
fection and ruggedness of this equipment, 
the product of Automatic Electric Inc.’s 
40 years of experience in engineering and 
manufacturing dial equipment, is such that 
very little attention is required to maintain 
ir in perfect operating condition. 

The schedule of routining and inspection 
at present in force for the seven dial ex- 
changes and one semi-automatic exchange 
embraced in this network, requires but two 
men. In addition to their duties in con- 
nection with these eight exchanges, they - 





New Haven, Ind., Magneto Board During Cut-Over to Dial Equipment Using Method Described in Present Article—Unattended 
Strowger Dial Exchange at Roanoke, Ind. 
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[N 191 = eighteen years 


ago, we commenced the 
manufacture of Automatic 
Telephone Equipment. We 
recognized that the methods 
of mounting the apparatus 
which were employed then 
and have been used until 
recently by our competitors 
were not the most satisfac- 
tory for economical use of 
floor space and for conveni- 
ence in maintenance. We 
adopted, therefore, at that 
early date the single-sided 
rack system and have used it 
consistently in our own de- 
velopment ever since. So 
we have full reason to re- 
gard the interest now being 
taken in Single-Sided Racks 
, J with lively satisfaction! It 
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also inspect and maintain seven P-A-X’s 
(private automatic exchanges), in use by 
large industrial organizations .in Fort 
Wayne. 

Two visits per week are made to each 
of the eight exchanges in the network. 
The maintenance man stays perhaps a half 





Strowger Dial Equipment at the Leo, Ind., 
Exchange. 


hour or an hour at each one, and in that 
time performs such routine tests as will 
detect any unstandard conditions which 
may have developed. These are remedied 
before any “oe ol with traffic is pos- 
sible. F 

These men also answer any emergency 
alarms which might come in necessitating 
immediate attention. It is anticipated that 
later, when the telephone-users of the area 
have thoroughly accustomed themselves to 
the use of the dial, even this partial atten- 
tion of these two men may be further cut 
down, and some of their energy utilized in 
other matters. 


An interesting phase of the placing of 
these exchanges in operation, was the 
method worked out by the Home Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to cut each ex- 
change over with a minimum expenditure 
of time and money. All of the eight ex- 
changes used magneto operation: before 
their cut to dial equipment. 


In each case, the automatic exchange was 
fully installed before what might be 
termed, the “gradual” cut was begun. This 
“gradual” method consisted of making only 
one trip to the subscriber’s home; at which 
time his magneto telephone was removed 
and a dial instrument substituted. The 
user was instructed not to use the dial until 
a definite date, which would be announced 
later, at which time all telephones would 
go on a dial basis. 

The telephones were changed at the rate 
of from 50 to 100 a day, so that in the 
largest exchange only about a week was 
required to replace the magneto telephones 
with the dial instruments. In the mean- 
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time, those telephone-users already fur- 
nished dial telephones, to make a call would 
merely lift the receiver. This would plunge 
their associated line switch in the auto- 
matic switchroom, which would seize one 
of the ten outgoing trunks in its section 
to first selectors. These selectors had all 
previously been fastened so that their 
shafts could not move if some subscriber 
should absent-mindedly twirl his dial. 

The trunks between line switches and 
selectors had been multipled, through keys, 
to terminate on temporary answering jacks 
in front of the magneto operator. These 
were second-hand answering jacks in 
strips of ten, and ‘were mounted on the 
regular existing magneto switchboard posi- 
tions. Thus, if a subscriber already 
equipped with a new dial telephone, should 
lift his receiver, a lamp would light on 
the temporary answering jack, and the 
magneto operator would answer it in the 
usual manner. Talking battery would be 
furnished the calling subscriber from the 
selector. 

Outgoing temporary jacks were also fur- 
nished, leading through keys to connectors 
in the automatic switchroom. By means 
of'a dial supplied to each position: of the 
magneto board, the operator could dial 
calls to subscribers who had already been 
supplied with dial telephones. Small 
corks were inserted in the magneto board 
jacks of each subscriber as soon as he re- 
ceived his dial telephone, so that the oper- 
ator would be forced to dial out to those 
already so equipped. 

When all the magneto telephones had been 
replaced with dial instruments, all that it 
Was necessary to do was to instruct the 
users to begin dialing at a certain time, 
and to operate the keys disconnecting the 
trunks which had been multipled over to 
the magneto board. Considerable duplica- 
tion of effort in the way of trips to sub- 
scribers was thus avoided. It was estimated 
that appreciable expense was avoided by 
means of this simplified and completely 
satisfactory method of cutting over a small 
exchange. 

It might be added, that in case of a line- 
switch connector system, the inter-connect- 
ing trunks would have to be split and some 
battery feed coils provided to feed talking 
battery back to the incoming dial tele- 
phones. 

A number of other special phases relat- 
ing to the operation of this network could 
be discussed as being apropos to this arti- 
cle, but these will be left for special con- 
sideration in other articles at a later date. 
It is felt that what has been omitted from 
the context in the way of detailed informa- 
tion, can be obtained by a study of the ac- 
companying illustrations. 

The network has so far worked out to 
the greatest satisfaction, and the complete 
lack of trouble and smoothness of inter- 
operation which has resulted, while un- 
doubtedly partly attributable to the famil- 
iarity of the telephone-users of the region 
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to dial operation through their use of it 
when in Fort Wayne, must also be credited 
to the perfection of dial equipment as now 
applied to small exchanges. 


Uses Transatlantic Service When 


Boy Abroad Stops Writing. 

Checking up by telephone on children at 
distant schools when they fail to write 
home to their parents has now become a 
well-established custom, but.when the wor- 
ried parents and the child are on opposite 
sides of an ocean it would seem more of 
a problem. 

The postcards which Mr. and Mrs. Har- 
old W. Burton, of 26 Macy avenue, Ged- 
ney Farms, near White Plains, N. Y., 
have been receiving from their 19-year-old 
son, Harold Guy, since he went to Rijon, 
France, to study commercial art about a 
year ago, stopped coming about the middle 
of December. 

On the night of December 26 Mr. Bur- 
ton put in a call for his son. The next 
morning at 7 o'clock the telephone bell 
rang and the young man was on the wire. 
Sisters and brothers and cousins and aunts 
took turns wishing him a belated Merry 
Christmas. 

Direct Telephone Service to Link 
Chile and Brazil. 

Direct telephone service between Chil- 
ean and Brazilian will be a 
reality soon through a concession granted 
by the Brazilian 
ternational Radio Co. of Brazil, 
ciated with the International Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp., according to a re- 
port received in the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. 


subscribers 


government to the In- 


asso- 


The latter company is ¢crecting an auto- 
matic plant in Rio de Janeiro and 
Chileans will soon be able to talk with 
their homes or offices. This service is 
expected to be completed this year. 
Oklahoma Convention Will 

Held in March. 

The 13th annual convention of the Okla- 
homa Utilities Association will be held at 
Oklahoma City, March 10, 11 and 12. At- 
tendance is expected to exceed 1,000, in- 
cluding representatives of electric light and 
power, gas, electric railway, telephone, and 
electrical and telephone manufacturing and 
jobbing companies operating in Oklahoma 


Be 


Prices in the Metals Markets. 

New York, January 5: Copper—Steady ; 
electrolytic, spot and future, 10% cents. 
Iron—Quiet; No. 2 f. o. b. eastern Penn- 
sylvania, $17.00@18.00; Buffalo, $15.50G 
16.00; Alabama, $10.50@14.00. Tin— 
Steady; spot and nearby, $27.00; future. 
$27.20. Lead—Steady; spot, New York 
5.00 cents; East St. Louis, 4.85 cents 
Zinc—Steady ; East St. Louis spot and fu 


ture, 4.10@4.15 cents. Antimony—7.3! 
cents. Quicksilver—$105.00. 
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Engineering Applied to Drop Wire 


Abstract of Specification No. 1275-SB 
for No. 17 B&S Twisted Pair Signal 
Bronze Drop Wire 


* CONDUCTOR 


The bronze conductor shall be size No. 17 B&S, tinned to A. S. T. M. Standard. 

CONDUCTIVITY shall be approx. 35% that of copper wire of the same cross section, 
the resistance per 1,000 feet at 60° F. being not over 15. ohms. 

ELONGATION shall be not less than .15 inch in 10 inches. 

TENSILE strength shall be not less than 170 pounds. 

ABSENCE OF JOINTS. The conductor of each wire of the completed twisted pair 


shall be continuous, absolutely free from any splice, weld, braze or joint of any description. 


INSULATION 


Each tinned conductor shall be covered with a seamless rubber insulating compound 
of not less than .110” diameter in which the conductor shall be well centered so that the 
thinnest wall shall be not less than .028”. The compound shall adhere firmly to the conductor. 
It shall have an insulation resistance of not less than 1,000 megohms per 1,000 
feet at 60° F., after ten hours’ submersion in water and an application of 1,000 
volts A.C. Every coil of completed twisted pair to be inspected for this require- 
ment before shipment. — 


The compound shall have a tensile strength of not less than 750 lbs. per square inch 
and shall be capable of being stretched from 2” to 6” and recover to 23/8”. It shall then 
be stretched to 8” without rupture. 


** After subjecting the insulating compound to a period of 48 hours in oxygen at a 


pressure of 300 pounds per square inch and a temperature of 158° F. the tensile 
strength shall be at least 70% of the original. 


BRAID 


Each insulated conductor shall be covered with a braid of two-ply unbleached cotton 
yarn, conforming to definite requirements as to size, weave, etc. 


WEATHERPROOF COMPOUNDS 


The braid of each conductor shall be thoroughly saturated with a permanent weather- 
proof compound which shall not act injuriously upon the rubber compound or the cotton 
braid. The weather-proof compound shall not melt at a temperature of less than 125° F. 


*At the same price may be had with a Cadmium **Recommended by the Bureau of Standards and 
Bronze conductor—Resistance 6. ohms—Elongation is mandatory on all procuring agencies of the 
17 inch—Tensile strength 145 lbs. U. 8S. Army. 


Copies of complete specifications furnished on request. 


ACORN INSULATED WIRE CO. 


225 King Street, - . - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


When writing to Acorn Insulated Wire Co., pl(ase mention TELEPHONY. 











Earthquake, Tidal Wave—Peak Loads 


Abnormal and Overwhelming Peak Traffic Loads in Exchange of Avalon Tele- 
phone Co., Ltd., at St. Johns, New Foundland, Following Earthquake and 
Tidal Wave—Company Growth in Past Two Years; Will Install Switchboard 


By F. K. Cannon, 


Export Manager, Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


“Central! What was that noise?” 

“It was an earthquake.” 

“Earthquake! Hurry, give me my home. 
Number, oh, yes; number 1065. Hurry, 


" 


Central, hurry! 


“Central, is it true a tidal wave hit the 
Burin Peninsula?” 

“Yes.” 

“Much damage ?” 

“Haven't heard yet.” 


Thousands of frantic calls of this type 
transformed the normally busy 15-position 
Stromberg-Carlson super-service switch- 
board in the St. John’s, Newfoundland, ex- 
change of the Avalon Telephone Co., Ltd., 
into a continuous blaze of lighted signal 
lamps on November 18 and 21, 1929, when 
an earthquake was recorded in that city, 
which was followed by a destructive tidal 
wave on the Burin Peninsula, forcing the 
telephone equipment to face two abnormal 
and overwhelming peak loads. 

The earthquake was recorded in St. 
John’s at 5 p. m. on November 18. As 
that city had never before experienced an 
earthquake, the residents did not realize 
what had caused the terrific rumble and 
quivering of the earth. Soon the news 
spread that the shock had been an earth- 
quake. Immediately almost the entire 
population of St. John’s began to place 
calls from offices to offices, offices to resi- 
dences, residences to offices and residences 
to residences to ascertain ‘the damage 
caused by the quake. 

According to R. J. Murphy, vice- 
president and managing director of the 
company, the greatest number of calls 
handled in one hour by any one operator 
on that day was 644 from 6 p. m. to 7 p. m., 
while the average number of calls per local 
position was 526 during the same hour. 
The greatest number of calls handled by 
11 positions for any one hour was 5,783 
from 6 p. m. to 7 p. m. The average 
number of calls per local position hour 
from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. inclusive was 410. 

St. John’s did not hear of the tidal wave 
that followed the earthquake until about 
noon on November 21, when a wireless 
message was received from a_ coastal 
steamer, telling of the tremendous damage 
and loss of life on the Burin peninsula. 
Although the wave did not affect the terri- 
tory around. St. John’s shortly after noon 
hundreds of persons began to telephone 
frantically to ascertain if any damage had 


been done around St. John's and to find out 
if any of their friends or relatives on the 
Peninsula had been injured. 

The areas which were affected by the 
wave were cut off from all communication, 
for a heavy storm on the day following the 

















R. J. Murphy, Vice-President and Manag- 

ing Director of Avalon Telephone Co., Ltd., 

St. Johns, New Brunswick, Carefully 

Watches the Efficiency of the Equipment 

Used by His Company and Keeps the Out- 
side Plant Well Maintained. 


wave destroyed telegraph lines. So heavy 
was the traffic, Mr. Murphy states, that on 
November 21 the peak load handled during 
any one hour by any operator was 704, 
from 1 p. m. to 2 p. m. and the average 
number of calls per local position was 497 
from 10 a. m. to 11 a. m. The greatest 
number of calls handled by 11 operators 
for any one hour was 5,484 from 10 a. m. 
to 1l a. m. The average number of calls 
per local station hour was 394 from 9 a 
m. to 9 p. m. inclusive. 

Commenting on the two record loads, 
Mr. Murphy said: “These are just two of 
the many unusual instances which the St. 
John’s exchange has been called upon to 
face during the past two years; 1929 was 
our biggest year from the standpoint of 
maximum demands. 

“With present indications pointing to an 
increased volume of business this year and 
in 1931, we made preparation to care for 
the expansion by contracting with the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. for 
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a 700-line addition to the present switch- 
board at St. John’s and a 500-line super- 
service switchboard for the Bell Island 
exchange. The equipment will be installed 
early in 1931.” 

Not only was the year 1929 the biggest 
in regard to maximum demands, but it 
was the biggest in point of view of in- 
creased construction, Mr. Murphy said. 
He stated that on January 1 of that year 
10,540 miles of wire were linked in the 
circuits of this company. This had been 
considerably added to during the year be- 
fore by the installation of new trunk cables 
in St. John’s and extension to outlying 
settlements, according to Mr. Murphy. 


Far from the saturation point in tele- 
phones having been reached, the growth 
during 1929 was phenomenal. The net gain 
in new telephones, exclusive of those dis- 
continued or transferred up to Christmas 
eve of that year, was 912, Mr. Murphy 
reports. While the growth was steady in 
individual and two-party lines, it was in 
the four-party lines that the greatest in- 
crease was recorded. These have grown 
within three years by over 1,000 in num- 
ber. The total growth of installations in 
St. John’s alone was in excess of 750. 

Last year the company laid many under- 
ground cables. It is endeavoring year by 
year to remove all overhead wires in the 
city. 

During 1929 four new telephone ex- 
changes were added to the system at West- 
ern Bay, Old Perlican, Pouch Cove and 
Calvert. Telephone lines were extended 
from Ferryland to Calvert and in Trinity 
Bay to Old Perlican, Bay de Verde and 
Grates Cove. One hundred and forty tele- 
phones were installed during the year in 
Conception Bay exclusive of St. John’s. 
A new copper circuit was laid from Car- 
bonear to Bay de Verde. Connection with 
Belle Island was improved by the addition 
of a new submarine cable which was 
originally built to the order of the ad- 


miralty. It contains four conductors and 
eventually will give three additional 
circuits. 


The St. John’s exchange has had a rapid 
growth since 1920. In that year eight 100 
line magneto switchboards without an 
multiple were installed. This equipment 
gave service to 900 telephones. During 
1920 and 1921, due to increasing busines 
the company constructed a new and moder 
central office building and installed there 
a Stromberg-Carlson manual switchboar¢, 
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Willard type SY RG 5-2, designed for Floating Service or for use with local PBX chargers. 


WILLARD TELEPHONE BATTERIES 


For years Willard’s liberal facilities for lab- 
oratory research have been directed toward 
the design and production of telephone bat- 
teries for PBX, PAX, Central Office, and “Long 
Line” power application. Its line of telephone 
batteries, designed to meet the needs of either 
floating or cycling service, is characterized by the 
same dependability and long life that have made 
all Willards known for quality the world over. 





e WILLARD ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Will 


Willard engineers have had long and valuable 
experience in the communication field — they 
are particularly well versed in the various power 
problems involved in the transmission of sound, 
where either high or low voltages are required — 
and they bring to each individual problem a 
wealth of experience in handling every type of 
telephone battery installation. Willard places 
this skilled engineering service at your disposal. 


STORAGE 
BATTERIES 


ar 





c.EevBS LAN O-fC HI & 


tos 


ANGELES + CALIF 


TOROANTO-+ONT. 





When writing to Willard Storage Battery Co., please mention TELEPHONY. 
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consisting of three sections of three posi- 
tions each. In 1923 another Stromberg- 
Carlson section was added, bringing the 
total number of positions to 12. At this 
time ten operators were handling 240 local 
lines each or a total of 2,400. 

With the switchboard again being loaded 
to capacity in 1925, an additional three- 
position Stromberg-Carlson section was in- 
stalled. Instead of purchasing the ordinary 
manual type of equipment, the well-known 
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the super-service equipment it was possible 
to reduce the number of operators because 
at night two operators, located at positions 
Nos. 7 and 13, were within reach of every 
answering jack or its multiple and could 
answer any call without leaving their 
positions. 

After the installation of the super-service 
equipment, the 75 ringing and listening keys 
disappeared from the key shelves of each 
position, being replaced by one set of four 











1. The total operators’ wage cost applying to 
local traffic only, for a full year of operation 
under both types of manual equipment 


2. The average number of stations in service 
during that year, which would be obtained by 
adding the number in service the first of the 
year to the number in service at the end of the 
year and dividing by two............. 

3. Annual traffic cost per station....... 


4. The average number of local calls handled per 
fe eres eer 


ee ee | ee er en 


G. Geet ont EGGe GUN. 8s. s05svebaenecs 


1923 1928 _ Difference 

Bee td $13,267 $19,269 + $ 6,002 
or 45.2% 

Danese 2,861 5,592 + 2,731 
or 95.4% 

a oe $4.64 $3.45 — $1.19 
or 25.7% 

a. Batty 17,235 34,384 + 17,149 
or 99.5% 

pi etiacal 5,618,610 11,209,184 +5,590,574 
or 99.5% 

a $2.36 $1.72 — $ 64 
or 27.1% 


*Assuming that total annual traffic, including Sundays and holidays, would 
equal 326 average days out of the total of 365 days. 








Statistics Showing Costs of Operating Ordinary Stromberg—Carlson Switchboard and Its 
Super-Service Equipment. 


Stromberg-Carlson super-service type was 
installed. At the same time the old sec- 
tions were remodeled and equipped with 
super-service features. Under this arrange- 
ment positions Nos. 1, 4 and 10 were un- 
equipped, position No. 2 was the toll posi- 
tion, position No. 3 was equipped for pay 
station and toll service, there being ten 
positions equipped for local service. These 
ten positions served approximately 2,800 
local lines. 

Each operator, having about 600 an- 
swering jacks, was multipled with an 
answering jack in another position on the 
board so that two answering jack lamps 
flashed simultaneously and two operators 
instead of one could answer any call. 
According to Mr. Murphy, five or six 
operators could answer a calling sub- 
scriber, owing to the fact that the lamps 
on any two positions so multipled are 
within reach of that many operators. 


Previous to 1925 the company had four 
sections operated by ten local operators 
and one toll operator with approximately 
2,400 lines. After increasing the board’s 
capacity in 1925 to 2,800 lines still only ten 
operators were needed for local service. 
Mr. Murphy states that if another section 
of the ordinary manual type board had 
been added, instead of the super-service 
section, five additional operators would 
have been required to handle. the additional 
three positions. 

He also says that as a result of installing 


ringing buttons per position, thus reducing 
the maintenance considerably. 

Another three-position super-service sec- 
tion was installed in February, 1929. 

In the above table Mr. Murphy has 
shown the difference in the cost of operat- 
ing the ordinary manual equipment in 1923 
and the super-service equipment in 1928. 

Mr. Murphy has been associated with 
telephony industry for many years and is 
acquainted with every phase of the art. 
In addition to holding the position of vice- 
president and managing director of the 
Avalon company, he is vice-president and 
manager of the United Towns’ Electric 
Co. He was born at St. John’s in 1891 and 
received his education at St. Bonaventure 
College, Newfoundland; Ampleforth Col- 
lege, England, and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, receiving a B Sc. degree 
at the latter institution. He was appointed 
vice-president and managing director of the 
Avalon company in 1919, 


South Dakota’s Silver Anniversary 
Convention Next Week. 

The “Silver Anniversary” convention of 
the South Dakota Telephone Association 
is to be held next week at the Cataract 
Hotel, Sioux Falls. The dates are Janu- 
ary 13, 14 and 15. “We want every tele- 
phone company in South Dakota to be rep- 
resented at this convention,” says President 
Grant E. Preston, of Hitchcock. “We re- 
spectfully invite telephone companies in 
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our adjacent states to send representatives.” 

The first session on Tuesday afternoon 
will be devoted to the reports of the officers 
and various committees. The session on 
Wednesday morning includes addresses by 
representatives of the different state com- 
missions and a discussion of tax problems. 
On Wednesday afternoon management and 
accounting problems will be considered. 

The annual banquet, entertainment and 
dance takes place on Wednesday evening. 
The concluding session will receive the re- 
ports of the convention committees and 
round table discussion. 

Secretary-Treasurer Thos. Phalen, of 
Aberdeen, has arrangements practically) 
completed and anticipates that the associa- 
tion’s 25th birthday party will be a most 
enjoyable and profitable event for all who 
attend. The program details follow: 

TuEsDAY, JANUARY 13, 2 P. M. 

Reading minutes of the last year’s meet- 
ing and 1930 meetings of the executive 
committee. 

Reports of Secretary-Treasurer 
Phalen, of Aberdeen. 

Reports of standing committees. 

Annual address of President Grant E. 
Preston, of Hitchcock. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 14, 9:30 A. M. 

Address by a member of the South Da- 
kota Board of Railroad Commissioners, 
Pierre. 

Address by a member of the South Da- 
kota Highway Commission, Pierre. 

“General Income Tax Problems,” by 
Leslie Jensen, collector of internal revenue 
for South Dakota, and secretary-treasurer, 
Hot Springs Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Aberdeen. 

January 14, 1:30 Pp. M. 

“Maintaining the Prestige of the Tele- 
phone Company,” by J. H. Agee, general 
manager, Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Lincoln, Neb., and director, United 
States Independent Telephone Association. 

“Is the Telephone Industry Keeping 
Pace with Other Utilities?” by L. D. Dens- 
more, assistant general manager, Central 
West Public Service Co., Omaha, Neb., 
and formerly with the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission. 

“Accounting Problems of the Small Tele- 
phone Company,” by M. J. Cronland, gen- 
eral auditor, Dakota Central Telephone Co., 
Aberdeen. 

“Trans-Oceanic Telephony,” illustrated 
lecture, by A. G. Burch, informational ac- 
tivities, supervisor, Northwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., Omaha, Neb. 

January 14, 6:30 P. M. 

Banquet and entertainment followed by 
dancing. 

THurRspDAY, JANUARY 15, 10:00 a. ™. 

Report of the resolutions committee 

Report of the auditing committee. 

Round Table Discussions—F. R. Irons. 
district manager of Central West Public 
Service Co., Woonsocket, chairman, as- 
sisted by the chairmen of standing com- 
mittees. 


Thos. 
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TELERING 


The Ringing Machine 
Designed to Meet ANY 


Load Requirement 


NO RADIO INTERFER- 
ENCE 





Fully 


Guaranteed 


OPERATED BY COMMERCIAL ALTERNATING 
CURRENT 


Price $44.00—F. O. B. Elyria 


It pays for itself 


Sold by Leading Telephone Distributors 


TELKOR, INC., ELYRIA, OHIO 


(Write for booklet) 








TELEPHONE WIRES 
& CABLES 





Electrolytic Copper Rods 
Bare and Insulated Copper Wires 
Switchboard Cables 


Rubber Insulated Wires 


Magnet Wire Flexible Cords 


Enamelled Wire 
Power Cables 


Eugene F. Phillips 
Electrical Works Limited 


(Established 1889) 
Montreal, Canada 
Factories—Montreal and Brockville 








GULF 
CREOSOTING 


GULFPORT 


PORT 
COMPANY 


MISS. 











Creosoters 
for a 






Quarter 
Century 


Pine 


Cross 
Poles 


Arms 


Timbers 


fe Crossties Piling 5 
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What the Commissions Are Doing 


Up-to-the-Minute News Regarding the Activities of State and Interstate Com- 






missions, Courts and City Councils in Matters Concerning Telephone Com- 
panies—Summary of Commission Orders and Schedule of Telephone Hearings 


Arkansas Circuit Court Rules on 


Physical Connection Case. 

The circuit court at Little Rock, Ark., 
on December 20 rendered a decision in the 
case of the Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone 
Co., Poteau, Okla., -v. the Southwestern 
3ell Telephone Co. relative to the sever- 
ance of toll line connections between Fort 
Smith, Ark., and Poteau, Okla. In its 
ruling the court said: 

“Long continued physical connection of 
the lines of two telephone companies under 
between the two companies 
which expressly provided for its 
nation at the will of either company, did 
not, after termination of the contract, en- 
title, one company to the continued use of 
the other company’s system on the theory 
that the connection was thereby dedicated 
to the public, where the public was af- 


a contract 
termi- 


forded prompt and continuous — service 
without such connection.” 
“A telephone company,” the = ruling 


stated, “was not entitled to the physical 
connection of its lines with the system of 
another company under Arkansas statutes 
requiring every telephone company to ‘sup- 
ply all applicants for telephone connection 
and facilities without discrimination or 
partiality,’ since the statute has reference 
to the impartial transmission of messages 
for patrons and to the telephone connec- 
. tion for which patrons customarily apply, 
and not to the physical connection of one 
company’s line with that of another com- 
pany, and since Congress by conferring 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
full regulatory powers over interstate car- 
riers engaged in the transmission of intelli- 
gence by wire, has suspended the power 
of the states to regulate the transmission 
of interstate messages and the facilities for 
such transmission.” 

Michigan Commission Orders Fur- 

ther Investigation of Bell. 

An order calling for a complete new au- 
dit of the books and accounts of the Michi- 
gan Bell Telephone Co. in an attempt to 
prove that the company’s valuation figures 
are too high was issued by the Michigan 
Public Utilities December 
218) 


Commission on 


The order also proposes to go into the 
relationships between the Michigan Bell 
company and the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Western Electric. 


At the same time the commission | an- 


nounced its intention of asking the federal 
court judges at Detroit to withhold final 
decision in the rate case pending there un- 
til the new audit can be completed. 


New 





evidence will be submitted to strengthen the 
state’s case before the judges finally pass 
upon a recommendation of Master in Chan- 
cery Wm. S. Sayers, who overruled the 
state in almost every contention in its rate 
battle with the Michigan Bell company. 

In going into the relationships between 
the Michigan Bell company and its parent 
organization, the state is relying upon the 
recent decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court in which it was held in the 
Illinois case that the states have the right 
to consider such relationships in passing 
upon rate matters, despite the fact that the 
parent concern operates outside the state in 
question. 

Private auditors will be called upon to 
assist the state forces in rushing the inves- 
tigation to completion. 

The order is the direct outgrowth of a 
conference on December 27 between Gover- 
ner-elect Brucker and members of the com- 
mission with representatives of the Michi- 
gan Municipal League. 





Tennessee Commission Dismisses 
Petition for Cut in Bell Rates. 
The Tennessee Railroad & Public Utili- 

ties Commission on December 29 dismissed 

the petition of several thousand Chattancoga 
telephone subscribers for a reduction of at 
least 33 per cent in rates of the Southern 

Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., holding 

the petition without merit or cause. 

The petition was brought by Attorneys 
Fred M. Williams and George W. McCol- 
lum with several thousand signers to the 
petition. 

While Chairman Harvey H. Hannah, in 
announcing the commission’s ruling, said 
without prejudice to 
refiling of the petition, George W. McCol- 
lum, of Chattanooga, of counsel for the 
told newspaper men it was 
planned to seek a rate reduction through 
the courts. 


the dismissal was 


petitioners, 


The morning session was taken up with 
two motions made by the 
petitioners. One was for a judgment by 
default against the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., which, it was claimed. 
majority of the stock of the 
Bell. The American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. wrote a letter stating it 
did not do any intrastate business in Ten- 
nessee, but did not put in an appearance. 

The other motion asked the issuance of 
a subpoena requiring the Southern Bell 
company to produce for examination of 
petitioners’ counsel, all documents reflect- 
ing operation of that company in Tennes- 
see over a period of several years. 


38 


discussion of 


Owns a 
Southern 


The counsel for the company claimed 
that the records asked for would more than 
fill the assembly room and that their ab 
sence from the offices would cause the com- 
pany td suspend business. He insisted that 
the books and records of the company are 
open to representatives of the commission, 
to city councils, or other reputable civic 
organizations, but argued that the petition- 
ers do not represent either the city of Chat- 
tanooga or any reputable organization of 
that community. 

Chairman Hannah ruled that the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. was not 
material to the case, as the important ques- 
tion before the commission was the actual 
valuation for rate-making purposes of. the 
properties in Tennessee used by the South- 
ern Bell company. 

He pointed out that the commission in 
1923 had made an appraisal and a rate basis 
fixed. Since then, he said, the commis- 
sion’s engineers and auditors have kept in 
close touch with the company. The com- 
mission’s records are open for inspection, 
he stated. 

Declaring the petitioners had failed to 
set out specifically the records and books 
wanted and also failed to set out “just 
proof,” Chairman Hannah said “there 
would be a very serious precedent set” if 
the motion were granted. It would mean, 
he explained, that anyone could file a peti- 
tion, setting forth opinions instead of facts, 
and have access to the company’s books. 

After overruling the petitioners’ motions, 
Chairman Hannah asked if the petitioners 
had any proof to offer. Attorney McCol- 
lum said he Fred M 
Williams, were not ready to go into th 
merits of the case, and asked time in which 
“We intend,” Attorney 
McCollum said, “if given an opportunity, 


and his associate, 


to get witnesses. 
to prove our allegations, but we can’t go 
into the details today as we haven’t our 
proof.” 

Defendant’s counsel pointed out, how- 
ever, that the commission’s order setting 
the date for the hearing stated that the 
hearing was to be both on the motions -and 
on the merits of the case and that absene< 
of witnesses entitled it to a dismissal. 


How Not to Run a Telephone 
Company; A “Horrible Example.” 
The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has ended the deadlock between (le 
Christianson, owner and manager of 1! 
Wolbach Telephone Co., and his patrons. 
resulting from the refusal of the patrons 
to pay back rentals until Mr. Christianson 
gave them proper service and the latt«™s 
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LEICH 


Perfected Switchboard Keys 





The No. 49 type key above illustrated is now 
being used exclusively in all Leich switchboards 
and for replacement orders. This key has been 
designed after years of research to meet the de- 
mands of all classes of service. Only the best 
of materials have been used in its manufacture. 
It is fully protected by the broad Leich guarantee. 


Write for further particulars. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


GENOA, ILLINOIS 











Suttl ged 

™ = 1600 ohms 
Special 
Style B $] 0.50 


Can You Beat This 
_ Telephone Value? 


Cable 


wired, with separate terminals for 
receiver, transmitter, and ringer, beautifully 
finished oak boxes, triple coated, baked4on 


black enamel—Modern in design and construc- 
tion—Can you find a bigger value at $10.50?— 
Send for complete literature. 








utile Equipment Co." 


. FACTORY AND “WAIN OFFICE 
_ Lawrenceville, Illinois 

















TELEPHONY 


BURGESS|| 
BATTERY 


T DHONE | | | 


SERVICE 


MaRt OV ee 


| Kes GENS BATTERY, 


The World Over for Its 








QUALITY 
LONG LIFE 
DEPENDABILITY 




















i 


Burgess, the famous black and 
_white striped batteries, are always 
onthe job—in the navy, the signal 
corps and with the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition. 
Business Telephone Batteries too, 
are known the world over for their 
dependability — ready to give 
instant and intermittent service 
over a long period of time. 


 @ 





t BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


General Offices: CHICAGO 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











IN CANADA: NIAGARA FALLS AND WINNIPEG 
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inability to rebuild his lines because he did 
not have the money. 

The commission orders the company to 
at once notify its patrons that all past due 
accounts must be paid by February 1 or 
service will be discontinued; that for the 
future the company shall charge. gross and 
net rates, 25 cents a month being allowed 
to be added to city service where payment 
is not made by the tenth of each month for 
that month's service, and $2 a year where 
patrons do not comply with the rule that 
they must pay six months in advance dur- 
ing the first two months of that period. 

The company shall employ competent 
help in its office and competent men to take 
care of the physical property. The com- 
mission orders that the company shall im- 
mediately use the money collected from the 
past due accounts in making the following 
payments: Unpaid taxes, interest on bonded 
indebtedness, past due labor, necessary ma- 
terial for construction and labor for re- 
building. This is specified with the pro- 
vision that none of the moneys shall be 
paid in dividends or to repay the stock- 
holders for advances to the company until 
reconstruction is completed. The amount 
owing the company is $2,800 from patrons. 

Commissioner Drake recently heard com- 
plaints from patrons, which revealed un- 
usual conditions. The physical condition 
of the plant was such that it was found 
impossible to give proper service. 

Many poles have been lying. on the 
ground for a long time; most of the bat- 
teries were nearly worn out; many insula- 
tors were missing; fence posts were used 
instead of poles; on some lines service was 
rendered only half the time; that in one 
place a wire was three inches in a tree, 
due to the tree’s growth; that it often took 
half an hour to get Central on other lines; 
that service could not be secured when it 
rained, or even when there was a heavy 
dew. 

One witness testified that when he went 
to complain he was insulted, choked and 
kicked out of the office, although he had 
his rentals paid. Another said the line- 
man had made repairs so poorly that he 
had to repeatedly go out and tie up the 
wire on the pole. He said it did no good 
to complain, as it led to argument and 
threats by the manager. 

The lineman said that one trouble was 
that the farmers would not allow the 
trees to be trimmed, but admitted that tests 
were made only when somebody complained. 
He said that the trouble in getting Central 
arose out of the listening-in habit of many 
patrons on the 31 rural circuits, and that 
he had not had time to do resetting. 

Manager Christianson said the company’s 
financial condition would not permit any of 
the necessary reconstruction to be done, 
and admitted that the financial condition 
was due to his own failure to adopt mod- 
ern accounting practices and good business 
management. 

Commissioner Drake found that the tes- 


TELEPHONY 


timony showed that public relations were 
poor, that a new system of management is 
necessary and that prompt collections must 
be made in order to give good service. 

He is of the opinion, and so finds, that 
the physical condition of the property is not 
good and that proper service is impossible ; 
that the poor public relations are largely 
due to the fact that the management has 
allowed patrons to pay when they pleased: 
that the rural lines must be rebuilt and re- 
conditioned; that the company must file 
regular reports; that the gross and net rate 
rule shall be established and prompt pay- 
ment of all bills enforced. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

December 23: The Santa Barbara Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to issue and sell 
$100,000 of its common capital stock at 
not less than par; and $400,000 of general 
and refunding mortgage 5 per cent bonds, 
series “B,” due 1961, at not less than 97 
per cent of face value, plus accrued inter- 
est; and to use the proceeds derived from 
the sale thereof to reimburse its treasury 
and to finance construction expenditures 

for 1931. 
ILLINOIS. 

December 9: Order approved citing the 
Yates City Telephone Co., of Yates City, 
to appear before the commission in Spring- 
field January 7 to show cause why it 
should not improve its equipment to meet 
the requirements of commission’s general 
order 115, “Rules for Overhead Line Con- 
struction” and improve its service to meet 
the requirements of the commission's gen- 
eral order 107 establishing’ standards of 
service for telephone utilities in Illinois. 

December 10: Order authorizing the II- 
linois Consolidated Telephone Co. to dis- 
continue free service and make effective 
toll rates between a number of towns. 

December 10: Order approved suspend- 
ing until April 23 rate schedule I. C. C. 2 
of the Illinois Commercial Telephone Co. 
covering rates for service in Grayville, 
White county. 

December 10: Wabash Valley Telephone 
Co. rate schedule I. C. C. I, original sheets 
5 and 6, covering optional rural service 
applicable to Chrisman, effective December 
28, 1930, filed and no action taken. 

December 10: Wabash Valley Telephone 
Co. rate schedule I. C. C. 1, original sheet 
5 covering. hand sets, applicable to Ver- 
milion, Redmon and West Union ex- 
changes, effective December 28, 1930, filed 
and no action taken. : 

December 10: Wabash Valley Telephone 
Co. rate schedule I. C. C. 1, covering ser- 
vice applicable to Hlinois territory from 
its exchange at Ambia, Ind., effective De- 
cember 24, 1930, filed. No action taken by 
the commission. 

December 10: Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. rate schedule I. C. C. 1, revised sheet 
No. 3 (Advice No. 284) cancelling origi- 
nal sheet 3, applicable to its Marine ex- 
change, containing business and residential 
individual line service, effective December 
17, 1930, filed. No action taken by the 
commission. 

December 10: Intra-State Telephone 
Co. rate schedule 1, applicable to Avon 
exchange, covering the same rates and 
rules as the former schedule in effect by 
the Avon Telephone Co., and in addition 
thereto, certain rules approved and in ef- 
fect by the Intra-State company at its 
Galesburg exchange, the schedule comply- 
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ing with order in docket case 19884, effec- 
tive December 21, 1930, filed. No action 
taken by commission. 

December 10: Wabash Valley Telephone 
Co. rate schedule I. C. C. 1, original sheets 
5 and 6 applicable to Metcalf, covering 
rate for optional rural magneto metallic 
eight-party service from the Metcalf ex- 
change, and covering hand sets in place 
of wall or desk telephones, effective De 
cember 28, 1930, filed; no action taken. 

December 10: Dawson Township Mu 
tual Telephone Co. rate schedule I. C. C. 1, 
applicable to Ellsworth and vicinity, Mc- 
Lean county, covering rates effective De 
cember 8, 1930, filed. No action taken by 
the commission. 

December 17: Cowden Mutual Tele 
phone Co. authorized to discontinue fre« 
toll service and place in effect standard toll 
rates from Cowden to Tower Hill, Shum 
way, Stewardson, Windsor, Strasburg, 
Findlay, Westervelt, Ramsey and Gays 
The company’s application to discontinue 
free service from Cowden to Shelbyvilk 
was denied. 

December 17: Application of the Illinois 
Southeastern Telephone Co. to discontinue 
free service from Shelbyville to Cowden, 
Findlay, Windsor and Strasburg; from 
Tower Hill to Westervelt and Cowden 
from Humboldt to Charleston; and from 
Charleston rural subscribers to Humboldt 
denied. 

December 17: Illinois Southeastern Tel 
ephone Co. ordered to reconstruct, withi: 
60 days from date of order, its portion of 
former free service lines and restore direct 
service over jointly-owned free service 
lines between Shelbyville and the ex 
changes at Windsor and Strasburg. 

December 17: Stewardson Telephon 
Co. authorized to discontinue free toll ser- 
vice and substitute standard toll rates from 
Stewardson to Shelbyville, Windsor, Alta 
mont, Neoga, Cowden, Lakewood, Tower 
Hill, Findlay, Westervelt, Gays, Herrick. 
Teutopolis, Montrose, Toledo and Rose 
land. 

The Stewardson company was also or- 
dered to reconstruct its trunk lines and 
make such repairs to the exchange and toll 
plant necessary to comply with standards 
of service set up in general order 107. 

December 17: Lakewood Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. authorized to discontinue free 
service and substitute standard toll rates 
from Lakewood to Beecher City, Findlay. 
Westervelt, Windsor, Strasburg and Stew- 
ardson. The company’s request to discon- 
tinue free service from Lakewood to Mode 
and Herrick was denied. 

December 18: Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. advice No. 285 containing rate sched- 
ule sheets applicable to all exchanges, rates 
for code calling systems, effective Januar) 
1, 1931, filed and no action taken. 

December 18: Illinois Commercial Tele- 
phone Co. rate schedule I. C. C. 1, sheet 
I-B, applicable to Ramsey exchange, ef- 
fective January 2, 1931, filed and no action 
taken. 

December 18: Order suspending until 
May 3, proposed rates for switching ser- 
vice in Camden, county of Schuyler, stated 
in rate schedule I. C. C. 7, sheet 4 of the 
Shiloh Mutual Telephone Co. 

December 22: Order approving lease 
between Illinois Bell Telephone Co. as 
lessor and American Telephone & ‘Tele- 
graph Co: as lessee, covering certain toll 
equipment in the lessor’s toll building ™ 
the city of Crystal Lake. ; 

December 22: Order approved authori7 
ing the Central Illinois Telephone Co. the 
Palmyra Telephone Co., the Marissa Tele- 
phone Co. and the Sparta Telephone (o. t¢ 
keep their books and records for ge vera! 
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@rapo 
Galvanized 
Products 


CVO 


Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire 


Cro 
Steel Strand 


sleet storm....Miles of line 

down.... Wire stocks inad- 

equate .... Rush shipments 
imperative.... Then look to Jobbers 
of @rapo Galvanized Wire and 
Strand .... You can depend upon 
them in every emergency ....and 
they, in turn, can depend upon 
us....for they know from experi- 
ence that RUSH orders received by 
us in the morning are shipped 
before night.... 


indiana Steel and Wire Company 
Muncie, Indiana. U.S.A. 




















National Telephone & Telegraph Company 


(Subsidiary of Associated Telephone 


and Telegraph Company) 


100 West Monroe Street 


Chicago, Illinois 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The 


3oard of Directors of National Telephone & 


Telegraph Corporation has declared the regular divi- 
dend of $1.75 per share on the First Preferred stock 
and 87c per share on the Class A stock for the quar- 


ter ending 
1931, 


January 
to. stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness January 17th, 


31st, 1931, payable February Ist, 


1931. 


G. L. GRAWOLS, Treasurer 




















Transmission Networks 
and Wave Filters 


By 
T. E. SHEA, B. S., M. S. 


Member of the Technical Staff, 

Bell Telephone Laboratories 
The calculation and design of tele- 
Phone networks and wave filters are 
fully presented in this book, written by 
Mr. T. E. Shea of Bell Telephone La- 
boratories. It embodies the most re- 
cent developments in this field as well 
as the standard practice. “The Tele- 
phone Equipment of 1929,” “The New 
Science Telephony,’’ “Transmission 
Networks and Wave Filters” and 
“Radio Broadcasting Engineering” are 
a few of the subjects capably dis- 
cussed in this valuable book. 

Send for This Book Today! 
We recommend it as of great interest 
and value to every telephone man. 
512 Pague—S¥ 295 — roth siemens 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORP 


608 S. Dearborn St Chicago, Til. 
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Ror IT THIS YEAR 


by the economy of 
A\DDRESSOGRAPH 


Pleadrede of telephone com- 





panies consider Addresso- 
graphindispensable because 
of its economy in imprinting 
subscribers’ bills with date, 














name, address, r , 
’ d SS, ate, etc Small Addressographs operate 
at speeds from 500 to 1,800 
impressions an | why Print 
through a ribbon. vy > from 
$20 to $264.75; f. 0. b. Factory. 


Yet this is only one of the 
many operations Addresso- 
graph performs. The same 
economies it effects in your 





billing, it will also effect in 
the imprinting of countless 
forms used in record keep- 
ing, collecting, disbursing, 
routing, repairing, in the 








stockroom, and in the shop. | 
And the way Addresso- 
graph simplifies the whole 








Electric and automatic +-Ad- 
dressographs—prirt through a 
ribbon—speeds from 2,000 to 
12,000 impressions an hour. 
Electric machines $295 to 
$870—automatic machines 
$595 to $12,750, f. 0. b. Factory. 


job of getting out mail- 
ings makes it invaluable in 
building business and getting more subscribers. 

Let the Addressograph representative in your 
locality show you exactly how you can both reduce 
expense and build business 














with Addressograph. There 







is no obligation. 








ADDRESSOGRAPH 
COMPANY 


General Offices: 
901 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Canadian General Offices: 
Addressograph Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


European General Offices 
Addressograph, Limited, London N. W. 10 


Speedaumat Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Divisions of 
Addressograph International Corporation 
Factories: Chicago, Toronto, London, Berlin, Paris 


Sales and service agencies in the 
principal cities of the world 






























Class 5200 Dupligraph pro- 

duces500, pnp lettersan 

hour with name and address, 

salutation, body of letter and 

date. Prices $300 to $350. Other 

duplicating machines $57.50 
to $2,025, f. 0. b. Factory. 


Copyright 1931, Addressogra ph Co. 
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ISN’T FOUR YEARS 
ENOUGH? 


Storm King Duro Powr Telephone 
Batteries embodying new features of 
construction were kept under observa- 
tion four years before they were placed 
on the market. 


lests at the end of four years showed 
no deterioration due to shelf life or ex- 
posure to various temperatures and at- 
mospheric conditions. 


The extraordinary life and power of 
Storm King Telephone Batteries come 
from the D-W Patented insulator, the 
seamless zinc cup and the air-stopping 
seal which retains chemical moisture 
and keeps the cell physically fit until all 
its electrical energy is used up in the 
circuit. 


Storm King Duro Powr Batteries 
will lengthen replacement periods 
and cut replacement costs. 





GENERAL DRY BATTERIES 


INCORPORATED 


CLEVELAND, O. 





Dry Batteries for Radio, te i. 
om 


Batteri 
Phashiight poy fe -— Gene 
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accounting purposes at Wheeling, W. Va., 
or at Columbus, Ohio, with provisions set 
forth in the order. 

December 23: Streator Telephone Co. 
rate schedules I. C. C. 3, original sheet 1 
for Streator,-and I. C. C. 6 and 7, original 
sheet No. 1 for Grand Ridge, covering 
service effective January 10, 1931, filed and 
no action taken. 

January 6: Continued hearing in Spring- 
field before Commissioner Collins on ap- 
plication of the Illinois Allied Telephone 
Co., for permission to increase rates in 
Princeton, Tiskilwa, Wyanet, Sheffield, 
Walnut, Ohio, LaMobile, Dover, Manlius, 
Ladd and Spring Valley. 

Public hearings were held in*July, 1930, 
extending over several months at which 
engineers, hired by the objectors and the 
company, presented conflicting appraisals 
of the telephone property. Walter S. Be- 
nis for the objectors appraised the prop- 
erty at $626,000 while the company engi- 
neers placed the value at $1,262,000. Engi- 
neers for the Illinois Commerce Commis- 
sion put in an appraisal of $764,000. 

The Illinois Allied company, claiming 
it is being deprived of revenue to which 
it is entitled under the showing made be- 
fore the commission, has been pressing for 
a decision on the new rates. 

January 6: Hearing in Springfield be- 
fore Chairman Hadley on joint application 
of the Kinloch-Bloomington Telephone Co., 
the Wabash Valley Telephone Co. and the 
Wabash Telephone Co., for the approval 
of sale of the entire properties of the Kin- 
loch-Bloomington company and the Wa- 
bash Valley Telephone Co. and for pur- 
chase of the properties by the Wabash 
Telephone Co.; also for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to the Wabash 
Telephone Co. to operate the properties; 
also authority to issue $1,250,000 of its 
preferred stock and $890,000 of its common 
capital stock. 

January 6: Hearing in Springfield be- 
fore Commissioner Collins on proposed ad- 
vance in rates by the Illinois Central Tele- 
phone Co. for service in Princeville, county 
of Peoria, stated in rate schedule I. C. C. 3 
filed by the company. 

January 21: Rehearing on joint appli- 
cation of the Assumption Telephone Co. 
and the Assumption Mutual Telephone Co. 
for consent to and approval of lease of the 
lines of the Assumption Telephone Co. to 
the Assumption Mutual Telephone Co. with 
an option to the latter company for the 
purchase of the plant covered by the lease. 

INDIANA. 

January 5: Hearing in Indianapolis on 
petition of the Associated Telephone Util- 
ities Co. for the consolidation of all of its 
Indiana telephone companies, which would 
include the Logansport and Roval Center 
companies under the head of Indiana Com- 
mercial Telephone Corp. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

January 27: Hearing in Boston on pe- 
tition of the Boston Central Labor Union 
asking for lower ‘telephone rates from the 
New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

MICHIGAN. 

December 29: Order issued directing 
completion of an audit of the books and 
records of the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co. and continuance of an investigation of 
the relationship between the Michigan 
Bell, the Western Electric Co. and the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The commission according to the order 
will ask a stay of proceedings in the fed- 
eral court case now under consideration in 
Detroit until such a time as the completed 
audit may be submitted. No date is set 
for hearings in the case. 

January 15: Hearing on petition of the 
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NEW PIONEER 


“Master” Pulling Grip 
Type “M” 

The last word in CABLE 

GRIPS. 


Equipped with SOLID 
STEEL EQUALIZING 
LUG giving UNIVERSAL 
FLEXIBILITY to the 
strands of the GRIP at 
any angle pulling around 
bends or uneven conduits. 


The NEW FLEXIBLE 
STEEL BEAD PROTEC- 
TION gives entirely NEW 
WEARING SURFACES 
by ROTATING same on 
the shoulder of the GRIP. 
This GRIP is guaranteed 
to OUTWEAR a dozen 
ordinary old type Grips. 

Write us for 1930 descrip- 
tive matter and CATALOG 


on all kinds of CABLE 
GRIPS. 


MARTIN & SON 
PRO. CO., Inc. 


9 Ardsley Ct. 
NEWARK, N. J. 








1,730,155 
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Michigan Home Telephone Co. for an in- 
crease in rates in Muskegon, Muskegon 
Heights and North Muskegon. 

The petition was filed with the com- 
mission more than a year ago and the first 
hearing was held January 14, 1930. At 
that time the cities requested that an ap- 
praisal be made and also asked that the 
long distance toll revenues be considered 
in connection with the earnings of the 
company. 

Recently, the results of the audits and 
the appraisal were filed with the commis- 
sion. The reports filed say that the com- 
pany is entitled to a much smaller increase 
than asked. 

MINNESOTA. 

December 29: Complaint of the Clear 
Valley Telephone Co. of invasion of ter- 
ritory by the Monticello-Silver Creek Tel- 
ephone Co. dismissed. 

December 29: Application of the Gar- 
field Farmers & Merchants Telephone Co. 
and the Erdahl Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to consummate agreement for sale and 
transfer of all the physical assets of the 
Erdahl company to the Garfield Farmers 
& Merchants company and to place in ei- 
fect a revised schedule of exchange rates, 
granted. 

January 20: Rehearing in Pequot on 
application of the Pequot Rural Telephone 
Co. for. authority to change its schedule 
of rates at Pequot. 

Missovrt. 

December 15: Application filed by the 
Western Telephone Corp. of Mo. for a 
thority to render service to its subscriber 
at Altoona through its switchboard «at 
Adrian. 

December 19: Order issued authorizi 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. * 
issue and sell $18,000,000 of its capi 
stock. In filing its application seve’ 
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January 10, 1931. 


weeks ago, the Bell company stated the 
issue ‘was part of its authorized capital, 
and that: proceeds would be used for, im- 
provements and extensions, and to reim- 
burse -the ‘treasury for expenditures al- 
ready made. 

December 23: Application filed by the 
United Telephone Co. for authority to 
make certain changes in its rates for ser- 
vice at Schell City. 

NEBRASKA. 

January 2: In the matter of the com- 
plaint of subscribers of the Wolbach Tele- 
phone Co. that service conditions were 
intolerable ; found that the plant is. not in 
a condition to give proper service; that 
this is due to bad management and failure 
to make prompt collections, and that these 
conditions must be remedied; ordered that 
company notify all delinquents that they 
must pay up by February 1 or service will 
be discontinued, and that all moneys col- 
lected shall be used for reconstruction and 
reconditioning, and that for the future the 
gross and net rule shall apply. 

January 2: In the matter of the applica- 
tion. of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for authority to increase rates 
for business service from $2.50 to $3.00 a 
month and residence service from $1.50 to 
$2.00 at its Nemaha exchange; it appear- 
ing that 78 per cent of the patrons affected 
have consented to the increases in view of 
the substitution of metallic for grounded 
service and that the rebuilding and re- 
cabling of the exchange area, ordered that 
permission issue as asked. 

January 2: In the matter of the appli- 
cation.of the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for authority to make certain changes 
in its base rate area at its O’Neill ex- 
change ; it appearing that the company pro- 
poses eliminating three undeveloped farm 
sections and to include three parcels of 
land in the line of development where no 
telephone facilities are offered, application 
approved as asked. 

January 2: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of .the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for cancellation of grounded service 
at its Ravenna exchange; it appearing that 
this service is no longer offered, applica- 
tion granted as asked. 

New York. ; 

January 8: Hearing in Albany before 
Commissionér ‘Lunn on petition of the 
West Berne Telephone Co. to transfer its 
telephone property to the New York Tele- 
phone Co., which joins in this petition. 

OHIO. 

December 27: Both the new Cloverdale 
Telephone Co. and the Kalida Telephone 
Co. applied for authority to publish new 
rate schedules. 

The two companies recently were au- 
thorized to take over mutual concerns. 

The schedules, if approved, will provide 
for a flat rate of $1.00 a month for all 
classes. of service. when subscribers own 
and maintain their telephones. 

Extra radius charges. of-$3 per quarter 
per one-fourth mile for independent and 
$1.25 for four-party lines, will apply. 
Where the company provides and main- 
tains the station, an additional charge of 
$4.20 a year will be made. 

December 29: Northern Ohio Telephone 
Co. authorized to cancel its rate schedule 
affecting its exchange at Millbury, which 
is idle. Subscribers which formerly were 
served through the Millbury exchange are 
now being served through ‘the company’s 
exchange at Genoa. ; 

Jecember 29: Authorization given the 

Ohio Central Telephone Corp. to :purchase 
the Pataskala Farmers Telephone Co., of 

Pataskala, and put into effect an advanced 










rate schedule, as of April 16, 1929. 
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National. Double Tube 
Sleeves are made exact 
to size, ranging from 
17 B ®& §:to 4/0 
B & §. 


The NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
SUPPLY COMPANY 


5100 Superior Ave. 


NFALLIBLE 
UNIFORMITY 








Over mile 
after mile 
of Lines— 
Every Joint 
is kxactly 
like Every 
Other— 


when made 


with ____. 
ATIONAL 
SLEEVES 


Under normal conditions your line- 
men will make good joints. But 
normally normal conditions are non- 
existent in line work. That’s why 
hand splicing is quickly passing away 
and the National Sleeve Splice is 
taking its place and has come to stay. 
Line. joints made with National 
Sleeves will not disappoint. Their 
use assures absolutely uniform joints 
over the entire line. Joints that are 
uniformly strong and uniformly easy 
to make. Once the joints were the 
weakest spots in the line—now when 
made with Nationals they are the 
strongest points. You'll find the 
National sleeves way the ideal way 
to make the joints. There are 
millions in use. Write for samples 
and prices today. 










Cleveland, Ohio 
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The new monthly net rates are: Busi- . 
JOHNS During recent years ness, $4; two-party business, $3.50; five- Telephone D irectory & 
J gl ee Kixoanes party business, $3.25; one-party residence, Advertising Company 
Tegernone usasives all over the $2.75; two-party residence, $2.25; five- : 
United States. The party residence, $2; rural business, $3.50; A Telephone Directory Ad- 
— mag Bp TF rural residence, $2. { vertising Sales Organization 
'y velf of my services? December 31: Reorganization of the Wichita, Kan. Main Office Chicago 
No ee” 1035-6 Lemcke Newark Telephone Co. of Newark, 816 Brown Bldg. 100 W. Monroe 
INDIANAPOLIS Building through its purchase from the West Vir- Telephone Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





ginia company of the same name, by an 
Ohio incorporated company, for $1,032,- 


418.76, includi ll valid indebted d 
Frank F. Fowle & Co.| $2000 outstanding bonds, authorized «JACCOUNTING 


TENNESSEE. 














. . December 29: Petition dismissed of HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Electrical and Mechanical Fred M. Williams and other Chattanooga Certified Public, Accountants 
ENGINEERS citizens asking a reduction of at least 33 Specializing om c “ 
per cent in the rates charged in Tennessee 901-7 Continental Bom Bldg. 
221 North La Salle St. CHICAGO] 4. the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- a a 





graph Co. This was done after the Chat- 
tanooga petitioners said they were not 


CONSULTING ready to proceed with the introduction of 


evidence when two preliminary motions 











Universal Insulators 


will support your drop 


. e Py 
T h 2 ee were overruled. One motion was to re- wires to your entire satis- 
elep one Engineer quire the Southern Bell company to pro- a ow SS Se 
GARRISON BABCOCK duce records of operation and the other Samples free on request. 


Universal Specialty Co. 
711 Poplar Street 





. Idi t y f jud t by default 
Tel. E. L. 3149 503 White Building pe we AT. & T és gment by detau 














SEATTLE, WASHINGTON Woencesexn. Terre Haute, Ind. 
December 23: Order issued authorizing 
C. D’Aoust to discontinue the present rates 
SPOONER & MERRILL, Inc. and rules for service at his Three Lakes Creosoted 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS exchange and to substitute therefor, for 


billing date after the date of this order, 


Specialists in Public Utilities service rendered on and after the first CED R POLES ’ 
TELEPHONE - ELECTRIC - GAS ili : A | 
ATER WAY 


Ww - RAIL : Prompt Shipment via Rail or Water 
the rates, rules and regulations proposed 
Valuation—Examination—Engineering ’ 
ee CHICAGO, ILLINOIS in the application. CASCADE TIMBER CO. 
20 No. Wacker Drive It was brought out in the testimony that, 822 Tacoma Building Tacoma, Wash. 





while the property is at present in the 
name of Mr. D’Aoust, the auditor of the 
Commonwealth Telephone Co., an applica- 


Consulting Telephone Engineers] tion is pending with the commission for | CASH FOR DIRECTORIES 


























WwW. ©. POLK—J. W. WOPAT meson by the company to purchase this ous sales organization - will work on 
* . rceen ce OF pay cas nus nea 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, December 31: Approval given applica- directory ee eee ate, Sats 
Appraisals and Supervision tion filed by the Wisconsin Telephone Co. vg At ng lle 
101 West 11th St. Kansas City, Mo. for authority to make a $12,000,000 com- HOOSIER DIRECTORY CO. 
mon stock issue. Permission to issue stock 109 So. 6th St. Goshen, Ind. 
was requested in order to reimburse the 
pein gid for ee equipment 
made or to be made, the application stated. 
W. H. c R U M B The balance sheet of the company, which 
. was submitted with the company’s appli- 
Telephone Engineer cation, shows that, as of December 31, 
1929, the fixed capital of the corporation 





9 South Clinton St. Chicago was $64,385,900.87, and that this amount SWITCHBOARD LAMPS 


was subject to reserves for depreciation 

and for amortization of intangible capital NILCO LAMP WORKS, INC., Emporium, Pennsylvania 

amounting in total to $15,367,214.68 and 

AVOID “LOST” CABLES— subject to capital stock and long term lia- 
se Our 




















U bilities outstanding amounting to $37,962,- 
Pressure Testing Equipment! -. = The total of 934 surplus as NAUGLE POLES 
Also of that date amounted to 43,817.89. 7 j 
Extension _ Poles and Mountings January 26: Hearing in Milwaukee on Noe... Come 





Exploring complaint of the Saint Aemillianus Or- 

DETROIT T INSTRUMENT SERVICE phan Asylum of St. Francis, Milwaukee NAUGLE POLE & TIE CO. 
14586 ILENE AVE. DETROIT, MICH. county, against a rate schedule of the Wis- 59 East Madison St., Chicago 
consin Telephone Co. It is requested that 
the charge for the telephone at the orphan 














JI. G WRAY & CO. = be changed from a residence toa 
Telephone Engineers usiness telephone rate, which raises the Th : M4 
Quedatiets  Aueenietin, Tate Serves, question as to whether telephones in hos- e advertisers on this 


Financial Investigations, Organization, pitals, orphan asylums and similar institu- 


ill rend 
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The advertiser appreciates your mentioning TELEPHONY. 


